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FARM  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

We  have  but  few  preliminary  observations  to 
make  in  regard  to  farm  work  during  this  month,  j 

I\verybody  knows  that  it  is  a  period  of  incessant  I 
l.ibpur,  and  that  its  manifold  duties  require  the  put- 
ling  forth  of  all  the  energies  of  the  field  hands. — 
The  backwardness  of  the  present  season  is  such 
tliat  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  cannot  be  suspend- 
ed without  loss  in  most  instances  even  during  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  this  fact  alone  imposes  double 
]al)ours  upon  the  field  hands,  wherever  the  force  is 
limited  as  in  most  cases  it  is.  But  whatever  is  to 
be  done  it  is  a  wise  economy  that  it  should  be  done 
promptly  and  well,  and  if  additional  hands  are 
needed  it  is  better  they  should  be  employed  than 
that  the  growing  crops  should  suffer  from  neglect. 

The  harvest  must  be  got  in  and  the  hoed  crops, 
corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  &:c.,  must  be  cultivated, 
and  it  will  not  comport  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  or  planter  that  the  one  species  of  work 
sliould  be  delayed  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  All 
the  absolutely  requisite  labours  of  the  farm  at  this 
late  season  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  ; 
for  the  extra  outlay  demanded  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  superiority  of  the  crops  that  are  i 
yet  to  mature.  In  portions  of  Maryland,  and  in 
\'irginia,  also  throughout  the  South,  harvest  is  over, 
but  such  as  have  not  done  harvesting  from  any 
cause  should  hasten  to  do  so,  that  their  energies 
niay  be  directed  to  other  work  now  pressing  upon 
them.  We  throw  out  the  following  hints  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  work  for  the  month. 

Harvesting. — The  chief  point  to  be  remenabered 
in  harvesting  grain  is  that  it  should  be  cut  before  it 
becomes  fully  ripe,  or  in  other  words,  just  as  soon  as 
the  berry  has  passed  from  the  milky  state  into  that 
resembling  tough  dough  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers.  All  grasses,  in  which  of  course  we  include 
clover,  should  also  be  cut  when  the  flowers  are  par- 


tially faded,  and  before  the  seed  forms,  as  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  will  be  lessened  there1)y,  whilst 
the  quality  of  the  hay  will  be  improved. 

Cultivation  of  Corn.-. — See  that  the  cultivators  are 
busily  employed  among  the  corn  rows,  harvest  or  no 
harvest,  until  the  plants  are  in  a  condition  to  be  laiil 
by  permanently.  Use  the  hoe  freely  about  the  hills 
to  lighten  the  soil  and  free  it  of  all  grass  and  weeils, 
and  do  not  suspend  operations  in  consequence  of  dry 
weather,  for  it  is  by  constant  stirring  of  the  soil 
that  it  is  enabled  to  extract  moisture  frmn  the  al- 
mosphere.  The  dews  and  vapours  cannot  of  course 
penetrate  a  compact  surface,  but  are  lost  by  the  ac- 
tion of  our  July  suns  to  the  growing  plant,  unless 
these  sources  of  supply  are  absorbed  by  a  soil  which 
is  constantly  kept  light,  loose  and  friable,  as  all 
corn  ground  should  be,  and  without  which  care, 
drought  may  set  in  and  injure  the  plants  licyond 
the  hope  of  subsequent  recovery. 
•  Broadcast  Corji. — An  acre  or  two  of  corn  l)road- 
casted  will  be  found  of  decided  advantage,  for  ad- 
ditional forage.  The  ground  should  be  made  very 
rich  ;  plough  deep,  pulverize  well  and  sow  early  in 
the  month.  Sow  not  less  than  three  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre. 

Hay  Making. — Clover  and  orchard  grass  \\ill 
have  been  harvested  by  this  time.  The  red  top — 
Herd's  Grass — will  now  be  fit  for  the  scythe. — 
i  Timothy  requires  peculiar  treatment.  It  must  not 
be  cut  when  in  blossom,  as  other  grasses,  but  makes 
the  best  hay,  after  the  seed  is  formed,  and  is  full  in 
the  milk.  It  will  then  be  more  nutritious  and 
heavier.  Do  not  mow  it  close  to  the  ground — leave 
four  inches  of  stubble.  This  prevents  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crowns  of  the  tuberous  roots,  and  so 
maintains  a  good  stand  on  the  ground. 

Buckwheat. — Have  ground  ready,  and  put  in 
from  the  loth  to  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  proves 
a  great  convenience  to  the  farmer  to  be  able,  at  so 
late  a  period,  to  make  up  deficienccs  in  his  princi- 
pal crops,  by  sowing  buckwheat — a  grain  easily' 
grown,  and  very  good  for  stock  feeding — and  deli- 
cious, when  ground  into  meal,  for  buckwheat  cakes, 
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as  you  all  know.    Plough  well,  and  manure  moder- 
ately, with  good  superphosphates.    Sow  one  bushel  | 
of  seed  to  the  acre.    Cut  when  one-half  of  the  grain 
turns  black.    If  the  haulm  is  to  be  used  for  forage, 
cut  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  , 
Tobacco. — This  month  is  important  to  the  tobac-  \ 
CO  grower.    Presuming  the  crop  is  "  pitched,"  the  \ 
weeding  and  early  working  will  now  require  atten- 
tion.   Hoeing  should  be  done  with  great  care,  as 
many  plants  are  injured  l^y  the  operation.  The 
early  hoeing  or  ploughing  should  be  deep,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  strike  well  into  the  ground. 
Worms  this  month  are  not  usually  so  numerous, 
and  are  therefore  more  easily  controlled,  but  they 
should  be  diligently  destroyed,  lest  a  second  crop 
that  comes  in  August  and  September,  when  the 
plants  are  well  grown,  prove  too  much  for  you,  A 
flock  of  turkies,  at  this  time,  will  keep  them  under. 

Fall  Potatoes. — Keep  the  soil  free  of  weeds  and 
perfectly  loose  and  open — well  cultivated  and  hoed. 
They  will  not  thrive  well  in  a  close,  compact  soil. 
If  the  land  needs  fertilizers,  give  them  a  mixture 
of  lo  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  i  bushel  of  plaster, 
and  I  bushel  of  salt,  which  scatter  over  the  hills — 
this  for  one  acre. 

Fall  Turnips. — Preparation  for  seeding  the  usual 
crop  of  Fall  turnips  should  be  made  in  due  season 
— it  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  by  the  first  week  in  August,  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  sow  during  the  last  week  in  July,  as  early 
sowing  gives  an  opportunity  for  reseeding,  if  the 
plants  should  happen  to  be  cut  off  by  the  fly.  Sup- 
posing the  land  in  proper  condition,  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  producing  a  good  crop  of  turnips  than 
a  mixture  of  super  phosphate  of  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  salt — 250  pounds  per  acre.  If  sowed  broad- 
cast I  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  ample.  If 
seeded  in  drills,  a  less  quantity  will  suffice, 

J/iV/i'A— Though  late  in  the  season,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  up  to  the  loth  of  the  month,  A  few 
acres  ot  millet  will  prove  serviceable  wherever  the 
hay  crop  is  short.  When  for  hay,  sow  one  bushel 
per  acre  —  when  for  grain,  three  pecks.  Apply 
20  two-horse  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  stable  man- 
ure or  250  pounds  of  ammoniated  phosphate.  Cut 
when  about  one-third  of  the  seed  begins  to  turn 
yellow.   If  cut  late  the  seed  is  apt  to  shatter  badily. 

Peach  Trees. — During  this  month  examine  your 
peach  trees  to  ascertain  whether  the  worm  is  at 
work  about  the  crown  of  the  roots.  The  presence 
of  gum  will  indicate  their  whereabouts — as  soon 
as  the  hole  is  found  take  a  strong  wire  and  follow 
the  channel  under  the  bark  till  it  is  destroyed,  A 
sharp  penknife  is  however,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
preferred,  . as  the  channel  may  be  laid  entirely  bare 


without  serious  injury  lo  llie  tree  except  in  cases 
where  the  worm  has  succeeded  in  girdling  it. — 
Many  a  fine  peach  orchard  might  be  saved  l)y  tak- 
ing this  precaution.  Scoop  the  earth  away  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  and  sprinkle  in  the  hollow  so 
formed  a  mixture  of  unlcaelied  ashes,  and  refuse 
salt  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  of  ashes  to  pint  of  salt. 

Budding  and  Inoculating. —  Pears,  Phims,  Cher- 
ries and  Apricots  may  l)e  l)ud<led  or  inoculntt-d 
towards  the  close  of  this  month. 

R^^ta  Baga  Turrtips. — These  may  slill  be  sceiled 
during  the  first  week  of  July.  Those  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  ground,  if  far  enough  advanced,  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  earth  well  stirred. 

W'et  Lands. — Drain  these  as  s])eedily  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  got  in  good  condition  for  fall 
ploughing. 

Caterpillar s. — Examine  the  fiuit  trees  for  cater- 
pillars, and  remove  the  nests  wuw  forming,  nnd 
burn  and  otherwise  destroy  them. 

S/u'ip. — Provide  a  trougli  under  cover  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  it  three  times 
a  week  as  much  tav  as  will  co\  er  it.  Over  the  tnr 
sprinkle  salt.  In  getting  at  the  salt  tlie  sheep  will 
smear  their  noses  with  the  tar,  and  ilnis  pre\  eni 
the  fly  from  laying  its  eggs  in  their  nostrils.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  stock  of  all  sorts  should  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  pure  water,  shade  nnd  salt, 
in  their  pasture. 

TO  DESTKxiriNSlX  TS. 

The  Boston  Jojtrnal  of  Cliemistry  iliat  hot 
alum-water  is  a  recent  suggestion  as  an  insecti- 
cide. It  will  destroy  red  and  bir.ck  ants,  cock- 
roaches, spiders,  chintz-bugs,  and  all  the  crawling 
pests  which  infest  our  houses.  Take  two  pounds 
of  alum,  and  dissolve  it  in  three  or  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water;  let  it  stand  on  tlie  fire  until  the 
alum  disappears  ;  then  apply  it  with  a  brush, 
while  nearly  boiling  hot,  to  every  joint  and  crevice 
in  your  closets,  bedsteads,  pantry-shelves,  and  the 
like.  Brush  the  crevices  in  the  floor  of  the  skirting 
or  mopboards,  if  you  suspect  that  they  harbor  ver- 
min. If,  in  whitewashing  a  ceiling,  plenty  of  alum 
is  added  to  the  lime,  it  will  also  serve  to  keep  in- 
sects at  a  distance.  Cockroaches  will  flee  the  paint 
which  has  been  washed  in  cool  alum-water.  Sugar- 
barrels  and  boxes  can  be  freed  from  ants  by  draw- 
ing a  wide  chalk-mark  just  around  the  edge  of 
the  top  of  them.  The  mark  must  be  unbroken, 
or  they  will  creep  over  it  ;  but  a  contini;ous  chall<- 
mark,  half  an  inch  in  width,  will  set  their  depre- 
dations at  naught.  Powdered  alum  or  borax  will 
keep  the  chintz-bugs  at  a  respectable  distance,  and 
travellers  should  always  carry  a  package  of  it  in 
hand-bags  to  scatter  over  and  under  their  pillows 
in  places  where  tliey  have  reason  to  suspect  the 
I  presence  of  such  bed-fellows. 
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GrAuiDBw  Work. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

\Vf  have  no  su<:<Testions  to  olTer  this  moiuh,  as 
ilie  chief  work  to  be  done  is  to  push  forward  the  j 
crojis  that  are  already  in  the  ground.    As  some  of' 
the  earliest  crops  have  been  removed,  ilie  lu  st  alien-  | 
lion  should  be  to  clearing  off  the  beds  on  which  ' 
they  grew,  and  preparing  them  for  subsctjuenl  use. 
W  e  usually  have  a  dry  time  in  July,  hence  water 
should  be  provided,  to  refresh  the  drooping  plants, 
some  sorts  requiring  more  water  than  others. — 
Rich  composts  should  be  used  freely.    Such  seeds 
as  have  ripened  ought  to  be  gathered,  dried  in  the 
shade  and  put  safely  away.    The  work  to  be  done 
is  as  follows  : 

Planting  out  Cabl>agc  Plants. — After  the  soil  has 
been  liberally  manured  and  thoroughly  spaded  and 
raked,  choose  a  moist,  cloudy  day  for  planting  out 
cabbage  plants  for  fall  and  w  inter  use.  The  Flat 
Dutch  and  Savoy  should  be  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickh's. — Prepare  a  bed  and  plant 
out  cucumber  seed  for  pickles. 

CauU ftoivcr  Plants. — Set  these  out  on  a  moist 
day, 

Pndi7'c  Plants. — These  plants  may  still  be  set  out 
and  fresh  beds  seeded  at  intervals  of  a  week  for 
succession. 

Melons  fo!  Mangfli's. — Prepare  a  bed  and  plant 
melon  seed  for  mangoes  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Choose  a  shady  part  of  the  gar- 
den and  continue  to  sow  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
dwarf  beans.  Water  the  plants  occasionally  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface,  and  invar- 
iable choose  the  early  nioriiing  or  after  sunset  for 
this  purpose. 

Small  Salading. — .Sow  the  seeds  of  small  salad- 
ing  at  intervals  often  days  for  a  continuous  supply. 

Setting  out  Celery  Plants. — Celery  plants  for  the 
principal  crop  should  now  be  set  out. 

Purnips. — It  is  too  early  to  plant  turnips,  but 
the  ground  should  be  prepared  so  that  seeding  may 
commence  during  the  last  week  in  the  month  01 
^  early  in  August.    Make  the  soil  rich,  dig  it  deep 

and  sow  broadcast  or  in  rows.  The  puri)le  top 
turnip  is  the  best  for  family  use. 

Ruta  Bagas. — This  crop  may  still  be  seeded  from 
the  1st  to  the  loth  of  July.  It  is  a  hardy  root,  and 
As  a  spring  vegetable  is  exceedingly  nutritious  and 
deserves  to  be  brought  into  more  general  use. — 
The  cultivation  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that 
required  for  the  white  turnip. 


Lettuce. — Set  out  lettuces  to  head.  Water  well 
in  dry  weather  either  in  the  morning  or  the  even- 
ing, the  latter  time  being  preferable.  Sow  seed 
for  succession  every  ten  days. 

Spinach. — (let  ready  a  bed  for  spinach  for  fall 
use.  A  few  drills  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose-. 
The  ground  must  be  made  rich  and  should  be 
spaded  deeply  and  thoroughly  l^roken  uj). 

Radish. — Sow  the  seed  of  the  turnip  rooted  rndish 
occasionally  through  the  month. 

Leeks. — Set  out  leeks. 

Pol  and  Medicinal  LLerhs.—<\\\^<^  of  all  kinds  (;f 
pot  and  medicinal  herbs  rnay  now  be  set  our  to 
form  rooted  plants.  To  facilitate  their  striking 
roots  set  the  slips  in  well  prepared  ground  in  a 
shady  situation,  choosing  a  soil  thai  is  rather  \\w\  A 
in  preference  to  one  that  is  dry. 

Peas. — Sow  towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  fcv 
rows  of  garden  peas  for  a  late  crop.  Choosi-  a 
shady  place  for  the  bed  and  water  the  youjig  vines 
well  and  frequently  after  lliey  have  madctlu-ii-  .q)- 
pearance. 

Sai'oy  Cabbage  Seed. — The  seed  of  this  fine  eal>- 
bage  may  be  sown  in  time  for  a  winter  crop  up  to 
the  loth  of  this  month. 


Dostriictioii  to  Ants. 

The  Germantown  Pelegraph  says: — The  follow- 
ing, modes  are  said  to  be  excellent  to  get  rid  of 
ants  ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  they  are 
not  hard  to  try,  when  the  warm  weather  shall  bring 
the  pests  upon  us  in  billions  : — Entrap  them  by 
means  of  narrow  sheets  of  stiff  paper,  or  sli  ips  of 
board,  covered  with  some  sweet  sticky  suljstance. 
They  will  then  be  attracted  and  get  stuck  fast. — 
When  you  have  caught  a  goodly  number  you  can 
kill  them  and  set  the  trap  again.  Or  lay  fresh  bones 
around  their  haunts  ;  they  will  leave  everything 
else  to  attack  these,  and  when  the  bones  are  well 
covered  with  them  they  can  be  dropped  into  boil- 
ing water.  If  you  wish  merely  to  drive  them  away 
(with  the  prospect  of  having  them  settle  else\\  here 
within  your  own  borders)  a  few  spoonfulls  of  coal 
oil  put  into  their  retreats,  or  a  few  slices  of  raw- 
onion  buried  there,  will  l)e  taken  by  then^  as  n 
strong  hint  to  migrate.  If  ants  are  troublesome  in 
the  pantry,  or  other  parts  of  the  house,  wet  a 
sponge  .with  sweetened  water,  and  when  a  large 
number  of  ants  are  in  it,  throw  the  sponge  into 
hot  water  and  squeeze  it  oui.  We  t  with  sugar  and 
water  again,  and  go  on  so.  • 

A  little  girl  was  once  asked  the  follow  ing  tjues- 
tion  :  "  What  is  faith  ?"  She  replied,  "L)oing  God's 
will  and  and  asking  no  questions." 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer.  } 

GRASS  SEEDING.  1 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  important  l)ranch  of  the  | 
whole  routine  of  husbandry  than  that  of  sowing  | 
grass  seeds,  and  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  | 
carelessly  or  more  imperfectly  performed,  or  more  | 
neglected.    In  many  districts  seeding  is  entirely  j 
neglected,  the  land  is  cropped  until  it  ceases  to  ! 
pay  for  cultivation  and  seed,  when  it  is  abandoned,  j 
or  "  layed  by,"  or  "  turned  out,"  as  it  is  called  in  | 
different  localities,  and  the  land  allowed  to  grow 
whatever  it  will  spontaneously.    Land,  treated  as 
intimated,  rarely  produces  a  growth  of  anything 
valuable,  or  even  enough  vegetation  to  shade  it  ! 
sufficiently  to  resuscitate  it  perceptibly  for  years. 

The  injudiciousness  of  such  management  is  too 
apparent,  and  too  well  know  n  to  need  a  comment. 
It  will  be  my  purpose,  in  the  following,  to  treat 
more  particularly  of  the  defects  in  seeding,  as  it  is 
usually  performed,  and  some  of  the  consequences. 
I  find,  in  the  South  particularly,  that  there  is  little 
regard  paid  to  the  purity,  weight,  age,  or  plump- 
ness of  grass  seeds  :  if  the  price  is  low,  the  charac- 
teristics enumerated,  all  of  which  are  very  impor- 
tant, are  considered  secondary  to  the  price,  and 
the  natural  result  of  .such  indiscretion,  and  such 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  culturist,  to  his  real 
interest,  has  been,  in  many  instances  with  which  I 
have  been  familiar,  the  purchase  of  seed  that  was 
so  old  that  it  had,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  lost 
its  vitality  ;  the  purchase  and  application  to  the 
land  of  a  variety  of  noxious  weed  seeds,  and  finally  a  i 
failure  to  obtain  a  set  of  grass,  the  total  loss  froiii  i 
which,  everything  considered,  is  often  greater  than  j 
that  resulting  from  neglecting  to  seed  altogether  :  ! 
for,  when  the  cost  of  the -worthless  seed,  of  its  trans-  j 
portation,  and  application  to  the  land  are  estimat-  i 
ed,  and  the  permanent  injury  to  the  w^hole  farm, 
as  well  as  the  particular  field  seeded,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ruinously  noxious  weeds  is  considered, 
no  seeding  would  have  been  more  profitable. 

An  expose  of  the  business  of  mixing  seeds  and 
other  dishonorable  transactions  of  those  who  cater 
to  the  "  cheap  seed"  farmer,  might  be  very  useful  to 
that  class,  but  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  one 
word,  beware,  and  "  a  ivord  to  the  xviseis  sufficient" 

I  have  found  it  very  profitable,  after  having  care- 
fully selected  the  purest,  freshest,  brightest  and 
heaviest  seed  in  the  market,  and  purchased  it,  to 
sample  it  carefully,  and  test  it  by  sprouting  it  in  a 
manner  that  I  could  detect  every  seed  that  failed 
to  vegetate,  and  I  have  made  it  a  regular  practice 
to  do  so,  and  have,  on  several  occasions,  found 
about  the  same  proportion  in  several  samples  from 


the  same  lot,  which  had  no  vitality,  and  another 
portion  of  it  that  would  in  every  instance,  be  two 
to  three  days  longer  in  germinating  than  the  balance. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  seed  was  mixed  with 
some  old  seed,  and  some  older  still,  yet  all  had 
bright  appearance  and  was  free  from  must.  The 
greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  will  be  found 
to  pay. 

SOWING. 

No  branch  of  my  suljjcct  is  more  impnrtanl  or 
more  imperfectly  understood  than  this  generally. — 
In  portions  of  New  York  and  New  P^ngland,  how- 
ever, for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  this  branch  of 
farm  labor  has  reached  a  deserved  degree  of  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  known  a  number  of  farmers  who  would 
trust  no  Ifireling,  however  faithful  and  trustworthy, 
with  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds. 

I  well  remember  my  early  lessons  in  seeding 
given  by  my  father,  who  was  a  very  superior  seeds- 
man, yet  he  was  never  satisfied  without  sowing  the 
land  twice  over,  so\\  ing  the  second  time  at  right 
angles  with  the  first.  He  would  not  allow  grass 
seed  to  be  sown  when  there  was  wind  ;  and  I  well 
remember  being  taken  to  the  field  to  sow  grass 
seed  before  dawn,  and  waiting  for  light  by  which 
to  see  the  signal  poles,  as  it  was  usually  calm  at 
that  time,  but  the  wind  frequently  rose  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  work 
in  less  than  an  hour.  I  have  often  been  astonish- 
ed in  traveling  in  rural  districts,  to  see  how  care- 
lessly this  work,  which  I  M  as  taught  to  perform 
with  such  scrupulous  care  and  lu'ccision,  is  con- 
ducted by  many  farmers. 

A  numerous  force  of  boys  and  heedless  men  are 
entrusted  with  the  precious,  costly  seed,  and  di- 
rected to  sow  it  on  a  certain  field,  which,  if  they 
do,  and  keep  it  within  the  enclosure,  they  seem  to 
think  they  have  done  pretty  well.  It  is  very  com- 
mon for  one  to  sow  double  the  amount  of  seed  that 
another  does,  for  portions  of  the  land  to  receive 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  the  proper  amount 
of  seed  required,  and  for  other  portions  to  receive 
none. 

Where  the  seed  is  too  thick,  the  excess  of  grass 
plants  on  a  given  area,  causes  all  to  fail  of  proper 
development,  and  results  not  only  in  the  loss  of  the 
seed,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  crop.  Portions  receiv- 
ing none  will  produce  a  spontaneous  growth, 
generally  of  worthless  weeds,  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  re-seed 
the  land  on  which  they  grew,  also  contiguous  land, 
and  often  to  a  great  extent,  and  occasioning  a  great 
increase  of  labor  in  the  tillage  of  subsequent  hoed 
crops,  and  materially  tending  to  deteriority  in  the 
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valne  of  ihe  hmd.  Few  farmers  ihemselves  are, 
iiowatlays,  capahlc  of  properly  sowing  grass  seeds 
liy  haiul,  ami  compelcnl  liirelings  are  scarcer  still ; 
IjuI,  forluiiately,  a  variety  of  seeding  machines  have 
already  i)een  iuvenled  and  put  in  the  field,  to  be 
w  orked  in  various  w  ays,  some  of  which  are,  if  judi- 
ciouoly  used,  superior  in  their  execution  to  the  best 
h.md  seciliiig.  Some  persons  not  thoroughly  fami- 
liar w  iili  sceiiing  machines  may  be  surprised  that 
1  a<lniit  their  superiority  to  the  most  skilled  hand, 
to  >uch  1  w  ould  say,  w  iihout  boasting,  that  I  do 
Uiit  know  of  my  superior  as  a  seedsman,  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  seeding  machiiie  used  by  Bickford 
and  Huffman  on  their  grain  drill,  and  on  the  Wis- 
iier  sulky  rake,  is  capable,  when  properly  used  and 
wlien  eipiipped  with  the  wind  screen,  of  sowiHg 
both  timothy  and  clover  seed  more  evenly,  and 
more  uniformly  than  I  can  sow  by  hand  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  wind  screen 
referred  to  is  a  device  recently  patented  by  the 
w  i  iur,  and  a  number  of  them  are  already  in  use, 
and  are  claimed  I)y  farmers  using  them  to  be  so  ef- 
fective that  they  are  now  able  to  sow  their  grass 
equally  as  well  in  a  violent  gale  as  in  a  calm. 

The  screen  is  durable  and  ine\j)ensive,  costing 
but  S3,  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  agricultural 
implement  houses  in  Baltimore,  ami  at  an  early 
day.  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

With  the  use  of  the  seeding  machine,  with  the 
screen  appendage,  mounted  on  the  wheeled  horse- 
rake,  a  skillful  driver  may  seed  with  clover  or 
timothy,  in  the  best  manner,  .an  area  of  twenty 
acres,  in  twelve  hours. 

This,  in  this  age  of  <k;morali/.0(l,  worthless  farm 
labor,  I  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  labor- 
saving  and  labor  executing  machines  ever  supplied 
by  the  farmer's  fricmis,  the  mechanic,  and  the  in- 
ventor. 

In  the  selection  of  seed,  the  nose  is  scarcely  a 
less  important  organ  than  the  eye. 

Seed  having  a  musty  smell  is  not  reliable,  and 
full  weight  and  a  bright  appearance  are  essential 
characteristics.  Kvery  farmer  having  a  horse  rake, 
should  have  a  seeding  attachment  ;  the  best,  with 
the  screen  attached,  costs  but  §13,  and  will  save 
its  cost  in  one  days  use.  Farmer,  if  you  feel  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  best  sulky  rake 
with  seeding  attachment,  I  would  advise  you  to 
sell  enough  of  your  needless  fences  to  buy  one,  for 
the  fence  you  cannot  afford  to  maintain,  and  the 
rake  and  seeder  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 

J.  Wilkinson, 
Consulting  Agriculturist,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(ro  BE  CONTINUED.) 

The  Maryland  Farmer  $1.50  a  year. 


Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Maryland  Fanner. 

A(;  |{  1(  I  LIT  R  A  L  S0(  1 ETI KS. 

In  regaril  to  the  effort  which  the  State  Maryland 
Society  is  now  making  to  bring  closer  together  in 
one  strong  bond  of  union  all  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  the  Stale,  and  the  good  such  a  union 
might  accomplish,  I  notice  the  following  in  -Igri- 
eole,  from  A\'7'ue  d' Economic  Kurale. 

There  exists  in  the  United  States  a  central  de- 
partment which  procures  the  best  seeds  for  distribu- 
tion among  cultivators  who  desire  to  travel  the 
road  of  progress  :  this  is  a  feature  of  great  social 
importance,  for  the  good  seed  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  will  increase  the  gross  product  of  the  soil 
and  thus  largely  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
public  fortune. 

Such  a  department  exists  not  in  France  ;  culti- 
vators manage  their  own  affairs,  wdiich  is  prefera- 
ble, from  all  points  of  view :  it  is  always  easy  to 
proceed  through  association  :  agricultural  societies 
and  the  meetings  of  the  people  would  do  well  to 
lake  the  initiatory  steps  in  this  matter :  in  several 
j  sections  these  societies  buy  animals  for  reproduc- 
j  lion  and  re-sell  them  to  breeders  :  why  not  do  the 
I  same  with  seeds  which  are  reproducers?  Agricul- 
i  lural  societies  have  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
I  France,  they  find  in  some  measure  in  each  depart- 
:  ment  co-laborers  perfectly  disposed  and  ready  to 
j  render  reciprocal  services  :  it  would  be  easy  by 
j  such  means  to  introduce  everywhere  good  seeds  of 
t  grain,  forage  plants,  vine  stocks,  fruit  trees,  &c. 
I     Agricultural  societies  live  too  much  a  life  of  iso- 
i  lation,  and  do  not  inter-communicate  enough  :  it 
is  in  learning  what  transpires  in  other  places  that 
examples  are  found  :  it  is  by  creating  relations  be- 
tween localities  that  we  end  in  establishing  com- 
parisons and  ascertaining  what  is  best  adapted  to 
our  own  section  :  now  these  organizations  are  ex- 
cellent mediums  for  the  institution  of  such  rela- 
tions which  could  not  fail  to  give  the  most  advan- 
tageous results  :  we  call  to  this  feature  of  organi- 
zation the  attention  of  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent members  of  these  societies :  there  is  in  the 
course  we  have  indicated  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  for  the  future :  a  fruitful  source  of  educa- 
tion from  which  might  flow  a  mighty  stream  of  im- 
provement. * 

Worms  in  Oats. — Two  large  spoonfuls  of  strong 
wood  ashes  applied  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  a  six- 
inch  pot,  and  then  water  to  take  the  strength  down 
through,  I  think  the  worms  will  cease  from  troub- 
ling. Be  careful  not  to  have  the  ashes  touch  the 
plants  where  applied.  So  says  fi  correspondent  in 
i  the  Country  Gentleman. 
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ADDRESS 

<J('i!.  SA3iri:L  JONES. 

DI  LlVS'Ki;!)  BEFOKK  THE  31AKVEA.M)  HOHTKII/H  - 
KAL  SOtlETY.  0.\  THE  UHli  OF  MAY. 

J/r.  Pj-rsith-iil  and  Gciillcnioi  of  Uic  Associilioii -: 

J  rrluclniit  cither  to  decline  or  accept  the 
iin  ilaiion  lo  adcli'c^s  the  Society  at  this  time — to 
(ic;  line — hccause  it  is  the  obvious  chit}'  of  ex'ery 
niciuher  to  contribute  his  mite  to\\-ards  its --uccess, 
and  if  all  hold  back,  because  of  sonie  a]i])i-ehon- 
si(»n  that  what  he  may  have  to  exhibit,  or  sa\',  may 
ni_)l  l')e  the  best  possible,  we  uill  accomplish  noth- 
ing;. I  \\  as  un\\  illino-  to  acceipt  because  the  time 
al](u\  cd  me  was  so  brief  that  n)y  various  duties  did 
ii'ii  permit  me  to  do  justice  either  to  the  subject, 

I  lie  Society,  or  myself.  But  your  invitation  was 
si>  pics-^in;^  that  liardly  any  esca]:)e  \\'as  left  me. 
Ileiice  it  is  that  I  venture  riow  to  ^ay  something  to 
the  Society. 

it  Mould  be  out  of  place  in  one  \\  ho,  like  my.-elf, 
is  not  a  practical  horticulturist,  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  details  of  horticul- 
lurc,  in  the  presence  of  those  Avho,  in  the  beautiful 
ll"U(.  is  tui  exhibition,  have  given  the  best  possible 
I'loot  that  they  thorouglily  understand  their  art. — 

i  w  ill,  therefore,  speak  generally  of  horticulture  in 
its  broadest  sense. 

I  1,'c  \\ ord  horticulture,  as  we  all  'know,  is  de- 
ii\cd  from  two  1-atin  words  hortus,  a  garden,  and 
t  nil  ma,  culture,  and  means,  therefore,  garden  cul- 
M  vr.  I')]-  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens.  The  ^\■ord 
•',;'  •>  f  icn,  also,  has  a  very  wide  signification,  em- 
I'i  'l  iiig  alike  tlie  humble  plot  of  ground  appro- 
j  :  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetabl-es, 
liic  neat  and  gracefully  ordered  plots,  for  the  cul- 
iivaiion  of  beautiful  flowers  that  gladden  the  e)-e, 
and  perfume  the  air — tlie  orchards,  \\  ith  tlieir  va- 
!  icd  and  delicious  fruits,  and  those  grand  and  mag- 
mticenl  gardens  or  parks  that  beautif}'  and  adorn 
llic  statel}-  residences  of  the  wealthy  and  the  palace- 
"!  kings,  or  affords  healthful  recreation  and  enjoy- 
liii.  ill,  OS  well  to  the  toiling  millions  as  to  the  wealili}- 
I .  w  .if  gi'cat  cities. 

II  has  even  a  wider  signihcation.  It  emb-i-aces 
\\liate\-er  is  most  fertile  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
in  ain-  cotmtry — localities  which  Ave  call  the  "(".ar- 
'len  Spots"  (jf  that  country — and  even  whole 
Slate>  tliat  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. — 

II  is  in  that  sense  that  Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
Avhcn  lie  refei's  to 

"  Fniitfiil  JjOinl)ardy, 
The  pleasvtnt  garden  of  Great  Italy  "" 

I  loi'tieulture  then  meaning  garden  culture,  and 
garden  lacing  so  comprehensive  a  term,  }'ou  will  see 
V,  hat  a  wide  field  of  labor  is  that  of  the  horticulturist, 
broad  enough  to  embrace  every  grade  of  excellence, 
Irom  the  etillivation  of  the' vegetable  garden  to  the 
real  artist  v\  hom  we  call  a  landscape  gardener. 

In  the  more  restricted  and  usually  accepted  sense, 
horticulture  is  that  branch  of  rural  economy  wliich 
(  'insists  in  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  the 
vegetabie,  fruit  and  flower  garden.    On  one  side 

ii  is  allied  to  Agriculture,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  its  products,  and 
by  the  smaller  extent  and  greater  complexity  of  its 
operaliojis,  on  the  other,  in  its  processes  of  em- 


bellishment, it  approaches  the  arts  of  the  landscape 
gardener  and  forester,  in  wliich  horticultural  skill 
is  subordinated  to  the  princijiles  of  cultivated  taste. 

If  antiquity  can  add  dignity  to  an  occupation, 
none  may  claim  pi-^-emincnce  of  horticulture.  It 
is  older  than  the  common  law,  so  old  that  not  only 
the  memory  but  the  faintest  tradition  of  men  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  too,  a  calling  specially 
favored  by  C.od,  who  planted  a  garden  in  Eden, 
tilling  it  with  e\ery  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food,  and  in  it  placed  our  tirst 
paier.ts  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it. 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  in  every  country  w  hicli 
has  attained  to  any  eminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
horticulture  has  flc;uriskicd  w  ith  them.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  ne\  er  attains  even  moder- 
ate excellence  in  countries  which  have  not  attained 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  In  both  sacred  and 
profane  history  frequent  mention  is  niade  of  gardens 
and  garden  culture,  though  w  ith  no  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  earliest  recorded  histoi-y  of  Egypt  rep- 
[iresents  the  whole  vast  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
L  ataracts  lo  the  shores  of  the  Delta,  as  in  the  highest 
state  of  culture,  and  doited  over  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens. But  it  w  as  not  until  generation  upon  genera- 
tion had  passed  awa}',  leaving  no  written  record  of 
their  history,  but  leaving  tlie  most  imperishalde  evi- 
dence in  grand  and  magniflcent  temples  and  ]'yra- 
niids  that  they  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  scien- 
tific culture. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  for  an 
instance  to  say,  that  the  more  we  knew  of  past 
,  ages  the  more  are  we  disposed  to  suspect  that  w  e 
I  are  not  in  all  things,  so  far  superior  to  the  pe(.>])le 
of  remote  antiquity  as  we  are  accustomed  to  assert. 

We  boast  that  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  an- 
cients in  all  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  life.  And 
yet  the  more  we  i^-y  into  antiquity  the  more  evi- 
dence do  we  find  of  the  existence  of  arts  that  w  c 
have  never  acquired,  and  which  are  called  the  losi 
'  arts.  Our  poets,  sculptures,  painters  and  architects, 
strive,  and  strive  unsuccessfully,  to  equal  tl)e  models 
of  beauty  left  to  us  by  the  ancients. 

V\"e  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  an  age 
\\  lien  engineering  skill  has  devised  machines  of  won- 
derful ingenuity  and  pow  er — that  we  have  steam 
■  elevators  that  can  in  a  few  hours  do  the  work  of 
.  many  days  of  as  many  hundred  men.  And  yet  lho.se 
I  people  of  whose  history  w  e  are  ignorant,  have  left 
I  vast  monuments  of  stone,  transported  hundreds  of 
1  miles,  and  piled  huge  block  upon  block,  to  a  di//y 
:  height,  the  weight  of  (he  smallest  of  which  would 
j  crush  our  boasted  grain  elevators  like  an  egg  shell. 
:  ^^'ith  all  our  engineering  skill  we  cannot  say  by  what 
mechanical  means  these  huge  piles  of  stone  were 
'  transported  and  raised  to  their  present  positions, 
i  There  is  evidence  that  horticulture  was  highly 
;  esteemed  and  most  successfully  practiced  in  Asia, 
creating  the  "earthly  pai  adisc  of  Sardis,"  the  marvel- 
\  ous  hanging  gardens  of  llabyloii,  ;\i,d  adorning  the 
!  environs  of  Jerusalem  with  Ijcauiirul  gardens,  the 
!  names  of  which  are  sacred.  Jerusalem's  magni- 
ficent King — "  the  wisest  man  the  world  ere  saw," 
i  was  a  ]-)atron  of  the  art — and  "  made  orchards,"  and 
I  "  delighted  to  dwell  i)i  gaidens,"  and  planted  the 
!  vineyard  of  Baalhaman.  Erom  Egypt  horticulture 
j  passed  with  other  ai  ls  into  Creece,  and  flourislu  d 
I  there  side  by  side  w  iih  them,  during  the  most  ])ol- 
I  ished  period'  of  the  history  of  that  most  highly  cul- 
i  tivated  people. 
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Imperial  Koine,  rich  with  the  sjxjils  of  a  con- 
■juered  world,  opened  to  the  horticulturist  the 
widest  licid  for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  in  the  em- 
Ix-'llishment  of  the  villas  and  palaces  of  the  wealthiest 
.Mill  most  luxurious  of  patricians  and-  emperors. — 
It  was  swept  away  and  lost  with  other  arts,  by  the 
di-hi;^e  of  northern  ijarbarism  that  over  ran  and  de- 
v.^^lated  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth. 

It  emerged  from  the  long  nights  of  the  dark  ages, 
hill  more  slowly  than  the  other  arts,  and  in  the 
^  crudest  and  most  imperfect  state.    The  cultiva- 

tion of  even  the  most  ordinary  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables  advanced  westward  very  slowly,  and  it 
is  .^aid  was  scarcely  known  in  England  until  the 
lime  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  the  patronage  of  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth  and  cultivated  taste  it  grew  with 
llie  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  very 
slowly. 

Something  more  than  individual  effort  was 
needed,  to  advance  and  elevate  it,  and  that  need 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
a  great  city.  In  1S05  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  was  organized,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
<.'aiidonian  Horticultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
llicse  were  quickly  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
les>er  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

'  •  ;ui  impulse  was  given  to  Horticulture  which  has 

covered  England  with  innumerable  gardens  and 
parks  of  surpassing  beauty.  Their  utility  was  soon 
recognised  on  the  C'ontinent,  and  societies  were 
tornied  there,  especially  in  France,  and  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  horticulture  previously  introduced 
to  some  e.vtent,  soon  superseded  the  stiff  and  gro- 
tesque styles  that  until  then  prevailed.  It  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  horticulture  is  now  beautifying  and 
eml)ellishing  this  country,  fostered  here  as  in  Eng- 
land, by  organized  Societies.  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  organized  in 
this  country,  and  here  I  may  mention  for  our  en- 
coui-agement,  that  at  its  first  annual  meeting  there 
were  only  32  contributions,  and  less  than  $200 
awarded  in  premiums.  At  the  annual  meeting  six- 
teen years  later,  there  were  more  than  1400  con- 
tributions of  fruit  alone,  and  more  than  $1300  dol- 
lars awarded  in  premiums.  It  has  gone  on  pros- 
l>oring  in  wealth,  intiuence  and  usefulness.  In 
1S71.  $4,264  were  awarded  in  premiums,  and  in 
iS72  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Society  was  $32,249. 

Various  other  similar  societies  have  been  formed 
in,  other  States.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
oiher  cities,  have  theirs,  a|id  now,  for  the  second 
time,  Baltimore  has  hers. 

Wherever  these  societies  have  been  diligently 
fostered  and  made  prosperous,  they  have  exerted 
a  most  beneficial  influence.  They  collect  vast 
amounts  of  information  as  to  the  properties  of  all 

P  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  which  pertain  to  hor- 

ticulture— facts  and  theories  as  to  the  physiology 
of  plants,  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  and  pro- 

•  pagating  them — the  particular  properties  of  soils, 

and  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  their  wants — the  due 
',M-oportion  of  heat  and  moisture  for  each  individual 
v  ariety  of  plants,  and  a  multitude  of  other  facts 
valuable  to  the  horticulturist.^  They  create  in  the 
cr>mmunity  interest  in  the  subject,  and  cultivate 
and  reline  the  tasie.    These  all  radiate  from  the 

/great  centres,  and  are  diffused  far  and  wide  through 
the  country,  and  their  beneficial  effects  are  soon 
made  manifest  by  the  improved  appearance  of 
-  suburban  and  country  residences,  all  classes,  who 


will  derive  some  benefit,  and  the  bread  thus  thrown 
on  the  water  returns  to  you  again,  and  you  find  it 
in  your  markets  in  the  increased  variety  and  greater 
excellence  of  your  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  your 
green  houses,  conservatories  and  parlors,  are  adorn- 
ed with  the  addition  of  new  varieties  of  flowers, 
and  the  older  varieties  improved.  That  has  been 
the  result  elsewhere.  Let  us  trust  that  it  will  be 
so  here. 

But  we  may  not  hope  that  this  result  will  follow 
unless  we  are  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  cause, 
and  pursue  the  course  best  adapted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  end.  Those  of  us  who 
are  not  already  proficient  must  educate  ourselves 
up  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  various  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  mutually 
dependent  one  on  another.  No  one  of  them  attains 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  without  aid  from  some 
other.  Horticulture,  like  other  arts,  borrows  its 
principles  from  the  other  sciences.  To  Botany  it 
is  indebted  for  the  facts  and  theories  of  vegetable 
Physiology.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  supply  the 
absolutely  requisite  information  in  regard  to  soils, 
manures,  artificial  heat,  light  and  moisture.  To 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  as  applied  to  fluids,  we 
must  resort  for  information  as  to  the  best  and  readi- 
est way  of  raising  and  conducting  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  ornamental  fountains  and  lakes,  and 
the  architect  must  supply  us  with  the  most  grace- 
ful and  ornate  structures  that  may  be  needed. 

Indeed,  what  is  called  natural  science  is  now  ap- 
plied to  so  many  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life— 
to  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  all  the  vast  range 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  that  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  its  more  general  diflusion 
throughout  all  ranks  of  society.  Hence  it  is  that 
scientific  schools,  or  schools  of  Technology  as  they 
are  called,  are  .springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  scientific  education  is,  in  many  instances,  super- 
ceding the  old  traditional  classical  course  of  the 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

And  the  great  benefits  flowing  from  such  scien- 
tific education  are  made  manifest  at  all  of  the  great 
World's  Fairs'and  Expositions,  in  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  articles  produced  in  countries  that  foster 
such  education.  The  great  Paris  Exposition,  for 
instance,  showed  France  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of 
England,  that  the  English  government  appointed 
a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  cause  and  suggest 
a  remedy,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that 
it  was  due  to  the  superior  and  more  general  scien- 
tific education  of  the  artisans.  And  England  at 
last  awoke  to  the  importance  of  scientific  schools, 
and  now  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  furor  in  that 
country  on  education  in  general,  and  especially  tlie 
scientific. 

I  have  said  that  Horticulture  is  closely  allied  to 
Agriculture.  The  same  sciences  that  aid  the  one 
aid  the  other.  The  same  process  of  analysis  that 
ascertains  the  best  constituent.  Elements  of  soils 
for  the  production  of  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat  or 
Cotton,  shows  us  also  which  are  best  adapted  to 
the  Peach,  the  Strawberry,  the  Tulip  or  the  Rose. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  either  Horticulture  or 
Agriculture  can  attain  great  excellence  without 
much  mental  as  well  as  physical  effort.  The  sources 
of  information  are  most  ample.  Men  of  high 
literary  culture  and  scientific  attainments,  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  labor  to 'the  investigation 
and  development  of  the  principles  that  underly  the 
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-nibiect  ;  and  llie  niinule  fk-tiuls  of  ihc  art  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  results  uf  ll'.cir  LiIhm-s,  arc  laughl 
in  tlic  scdiools. 

d  liey — lioi  ticullure  and  a;jjriculturc — are  merely 
two  di\  isions  of  labor  in  that  ijreatcst  of  all  indus- 
trial ])ursuits,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  which, 
in  the  languai^e  of  Washington  is,  "  the  most  health- 
fid,  llic  mo.^t  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment 
of  man." 

It  is  the  first  step  in  the  advance  from  barbarism 
to  civilizal  ion.  It  is  tlie  foundation  of  national 
and  individual  |)rospcrity  and  wealth.  It  is  the 
basis  on  Mhich  rest  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  the  various  great  temporal  interests  of  man- 
kind. If  the  productions  from  the  cultivation  of  i 
the  earth  fail,  all  else  Avill  fail.  If  it  languishes,  j 
all  other  interests  are  depressed.  Its  prosperity  i 
gives  impetus  and  vitality  to  all  other  ]iur.suits. — 
Witness  the  interest  manifested  by  the  merchant, 
tlic  baulxcr,  tlie  meclianic,  in  the  condition  of  the 
t  iiip-^.  ]\It:n  wlio  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  the 
the  cob,  or  the  two  combined  in  tlie  whole 
ear  of  corn  that  is  planted  to  produce  the  crop,  or 
\velher  the  florist  produces  the  rose  bush  by 
)  dan  ling  the  rose  leaf,  can  tell  you  more  accurate!}' 
ilian  any  farmer  in  the  land,  of  the  crop  prospect.- 
m  tins  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  f'.iundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people,  it  is  the  least  fostered  and 
most  heavily  taxed  of  all  other  industrial  pursuits. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  dispersed  and  isolated 
throughout  the  land,  and  therefore  easily  imposed 
•  HI.  They  have  long  submitted  in  patience  to  unjust 
aii'l  o[;pressive  exactions  of  government  and  cor- 
]  <>r:! lions.  Tliey  have  at  last  awakened  to  a 
knowledge  of  tiie  strength  derived  from  combina- 
I  ion,  organization,  and  unity  of  action,  ddiey  have- 
ilieir  Avell  organized  societies  of  Ilorticullure  and 
Agriculture.  T  heir  Granges  are  organizing  in  eve- 
ry- Slate  and  county,  and  sub-division  of  counlie.-. 
—They  have  their  Congress — 'filKlR  Co.\(;ress — 
not  that  assemblage  some  forty  iviiles  from  here— 
tliat  assembled  in  '72  in  St.  Louis — in  '73  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  last  week  convened  in  Atlanta,  and  ad- 
joui-ned  to  meet  next  year  in  Cincinnati,  ddiey 
meet,  not  to  consider  the  mere  details  of  Agricul- 
ture or  Horticulture,  but  to  deliberate  on  great  ([ues- 
tionsof  finance,  taxation,  transportation,  education 
and  others,  that  concern  tlie  whole  country.  A'oic 
they  respectfully/cV/Z/^i/V,  but  if  the  organization  con- 
tinues they^  will  soon  dictnii'  \\hat  it  sh.all  and 
what  it  shall  not  do.  In  other  words,  they  will  exert 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  government  itself.  I 

I  have  been  speaking  of  Horticulture  in  its 
A\  idest  and  most  comprehensive  sense.  We  of  this 
Society  are  more  concerned  \\\\\\  it  at  present  in  ! 
its  more  restricted  and  generally  received  sense,  as  j 
tlie  art  of  cultivating  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  ;  I 
thus  restricted  it  affords  a  field  of  labor  ample  ! 
enough  for  the  employment  of  the  skill,  ingenuity,  I 
and  enterprise  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  culiiva-  j 
tors  of  the  soil.  And  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  I 
they  have  carried  their  art  to  a  very  high  state  of  ' 
perfection.  •  ' 

He  \\\\Q  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  esteemed  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  How  much  more  is  he  a  benefactor  who 
not  only  makes  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  grow 
where  none  grew  before,  but  absolutely  creates,  as  ' 


it  were,  new  varieties.  I  knew  a  skillful  florist  in 
California,  who  never  spoke  of  cultiru/iiij^  flowers, 
but  of  /iiakiiii^  them,  and  that  too,  of  different 
>tylcs  and  patterns,  and  shades,  just  as  a  jeweler 
might  speak  of  the  works  of  his  hands.  Within 
comparatively  a  short  time,  a  great  variety  of  mo>t 
valuable  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  our  markets  teem  now  with  articles  of 
food,  the  products  of  the  earth,  whii  h  we  regard  as 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  which  our  m>t 
very  remote  ancestors  knew  nothing. 

So,  too,  the  florist,  by  skillful  and  scientific  cul- 
tivation, has  added  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
plants,  and  together  with  the  cultivators  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  they  have  multi])lied  the  ])roduc- 
tions  of  these  several  departments  to  that  degrct , 
that  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  not  long  since  declared  that  it  had 
become  a  most  difficult  problem  to  select  the  best. 

Not  many  years  since  there  were  only  some  eight 
or  ten  known  varieties  of  that  "  Queen  of  the  Gar- 
den," the  Rose,  and  they  were  in  bloom  but  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year.  Now  there  are  many  hundred 
\arieties,  and  some  of  them  may  be  made  to  blos- 
som nearly  all  the  year. 

The  "  last  Rose  of  Summer  "  has  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  interest,  since  they  bloom  through  the 
Autumn  and  into  early  Winter. 

One  ol  our  members,  Mr.  Feast,  has  gained  great 
credit  and  conferred  a  benefit  upon  lovers  of  flow- , 
crs,  by  raising  and  introducing  some  beautiful  and 
hardy  varieties  of  the  Climbing  Rose,  especially 
llie  "  (^ueen  of  the  Prairie,"  for  which,  I  believe, 
!ic  received  a  gold  medal  from  tlie  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

And  here  I  may  say,  that  it  is  within  the  ]>ro- 
\  ince  of  the  horticulturist  to  produce  medicinal  as 
\\  ell  as  other  j^lants.  It  is  done  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  Prance,  to  a  great  extent,  and  1  sug- 
gest that  it  should  claim  more  attention  in  this 
country  than  it  has  heretofore. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  atlcirqil  lo  draw  any 
comi^arison  between  llie  relatix  e  merits  of  the  cul- 
livaiors  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  florist. — 
The  world  cannot  by  any  means  spare  either. — 
but  at  this  season  the  productions  of  the  florist  es- 
pecially attract  our  alteiilicui. 

Plowers  have  been  called  the  poetry  of  Ilorti- 
cullure. ^^'ho  can  estimate  the  pleasure  derived 
from  them?  They  give  ])leasure  alike  in  the  cot- 
tage and  palace.  They  minister  to  us  in  all  our 
varied  moods.  In  our  joy  and  our  grief,  in  our 
exultations  and  our  worship.  They  deck  the  bride 
at  the  altar  and  mark  our  remembrance  and  love 
uu  the  grav^e.  They  are  borne  in  our  triumi")hal 
pioccssions.  and  adorn  our  sanctuaries  on  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church.  They  give  ])leasure  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  we  do  not  aj)preciate  until  we 
miss  them. 

I  dare  say  that  llow  er.s  impart  more  pleasure  lo 
the  poor  than  the  rich.  Every  florist  has  heard 
how,  not  many  years  since,  a  London  Horticulturist 
saw  in  the  window  of  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  abeautiful  plant  that  he  liad  never  seen  before. 
It  proved  to  belong  to  the  wife  of  a  seaman,  who  had 
brought  it  from  its  native  clime.  'Phe  man  insist- 
ed upon  buying  it,  but  the  woman  w  ould  not  sell. 
— It  was  a  present  and  memento  of  her  husband, 
who  was  at  sea,  and  she  must  keep  it  until  he  re- 
turned.   But  the  florist  would  take  no  refusal, 
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tempted  her  with  gold,  and  more  gold— until 


cri.'i  ix  A  rioN. 


{rained  the  covt-ted  |)lant,  and  soon  the  lovers  of  |      ](  ni:iv  l)e  successfully  cullixalcd  broadcast  on 
n.nvers  were  charmed  and  da//Ied  by  the  beauti- 
ful I'uchsia.    I  doubt  if  the  gold  ga\  e  the  woman 


as  much  ]-)leasure  as  she  derived  from  the  plant 

It  is,  as  1  understand  it,  the  ol  jeet  of  this  So- 
ciety to  foster  this  healthful  and  most  useful  art  of 
Horticulture,  and  disseminate  far  and  wide,  the 


land  llial  has  l)cen  kept  clear  of  wc-c(l>  and  grass 
for  several  years,  and  that  is  also  rich,  but  since 
grass  aqd  weeds  destroy  lucerne,  in  its  infancy,  it 
is  safest  to  sow  it  in  drills,     l.cl  ihc  drills  be  laid 

]    I  off  eighteen  inches  apart  and  the  seed  sowed  al 

facts  and  principles  on  which  Its  success  tlei)cnds.  ,      r,  i    .    .1  i  ,    •  m.\   

Our  success  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  I  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  late  .n  Wd.,  ua.  y 
ourselves.  If  we  use  i)roper  diligence  an»l  energy.  I  or  early  in  March.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  make  our  Exhibitions  attractive  and  worthy  j  should  be  (lcc]j  and  llioiough  and  ihe  manure  used 
of  patronage,  they  will  be  patronized,  new  and  ac-  \  abound  in  i)hosi,lK.ric  acid,  rather  than  am- 

tive  mend)ers  w  ill  join — a  spirit  of  generous  rix  alry  | 
will  be  aroused,  and  the  Society  w  ill  prosper  aiul 


be  of  lasting  beiielil 
That  sucli  may  b 
hope. 


o  the  State. 

the  result  I   most  carne>llv 


The  Sl,:li  ,\-rii-i{llural  Jountu!,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
in  an  article  on  Clra->s  Ciillure,  gi^cs  llieir  readers  I 
what  llu-y  can  i-eliably  learn  coiieerni iig  the  value,  j 
soil,  culluie,  t\;c.,  of   Lucerne,  in  that  section  of 
country  : 

Foremost  and  niosl  \ahiable  among  ])erennial 
grasses  for  llie  South,  we  think,  ranks  Lucerne. 

It  is  freipienllv,  of  kiie  years,  called  Alfalfa. — 
And  cloubiles.--  many  per>ons  have  been  thinking  of 
Alfalfa,  the  grass  that  yields  suck,  prodigious  crojis 
in  California,  as  something  new  and  unknown  to 
them.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  sa}  ing 
that  Lucerne  ajulAIfalfa,  air  one  and  the  same. — 
Lucerne,  tlien,  or  Alfalfa,  is  an  oltl  ac(|uaintance 
willi  many  pecjple  in  llie  Stniili.  Hon.  I!.  F.  INloore, 
of  Raleigh,  has  been  using  ii  for  thirty  years,  and 
consider.-^  it  a  plant  of  great  value.  Dr.  Mason,  late 
pastor  c;f  llie  k'piscopal  Church,  in  this  cil}',  culti\-a- 
led  lucerne  and  considered  it  superior  to  red  clover. 

Lucerne  is  a  plant  of  warm  climates.  Ii  iloes 
not  grow  well  in  cold  latilud 


nionia.  Hence,  use  Ijone  manures  libeicdly  in  |)ief- 
erence  to  Peruvian  (Juano.  I'low  and  weed  wilh 
the  hoe  the  first  year,  carefully  dcstioying  all  weeds 
and  grass.  N'ou  may  cut  it  tw  ice  the  first  year. — 
In  the  fall  it  would  l)e  wcW  lo  manure  between  the 
row  s.  The  second  spring  it  w  ill  gi\  o  ytui  a  cutting 
by  the  last  of  Ajudl,  oltemiuies  liy  the  middle  of 
the  monlh,  and  then  give  you  four  or  five  olhei- 
cuttings.  It  wi'l  still  be  advisable  to  sweep  out 
the  middles  occasional!)-  to  dcslro)'  llie  grass. 

The  expense  of  getting  this  crop  started  is  con- 
siderr.ble,  l)ut  when  once  well  rooted  it  lasts  ten 
years,  or  jjerhaps  even  longer. 

\Ve  omitted  to  say  above  thai  the  seeds  idinuld 
be  coNcred  very  lightly. 


j      The  Pradieai  Faniie>-  in  reply  to  a  eorrespon- 

1  dcnl  who  asks  if  lucerne  is  adapted  foi"  dairy  farms, 

j  says:— We  have  a  very  favorable  (Opinion  of  this 

I  grass  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  allow  ing 

i  three  or  four  cuttings  in  one  season,  its  nutritive 

I  ([ualities  and  also  persistent  growing,  its  roots  pen- 

I  elraling  deeply  into  the  soil,  renderir.g  it  unaffected 

by  droughts.    It  is,  however,  a  crop  adapted  only 

i  Lo  a  more  advanced  stale  of  farming  than  is  com- 

I  monly  found  here.    It  requires  a  very  deep  soil 

j  and  a  very  rich  soil,  when  it  will  hold  its  own  after 

1    ,  ,1      •  ,  I  being  once  well  set,  wdiich  will  recpiire  from  two 

but  llounslies  on  1         ^  .    .  . 

to  three  years.    This  is  entirely  loo  loinj  for  the 


,1     1     1     r        I.J     ,1  ,  -lid        -1  I  LO  Liiree  years.    This  is  entirely  loo  long  foi 

the  lands  of  our  .Southern  coasts,  ]Dro\  idcd  the  sod  \  ■>  .  . 

,       14:  •     ,1     •  1      T.  1        1  r  •    !  average  American  farmer  to  wait  for  anx  lhing. 

is  made  sufficiently  rich.    It  may  be  cut  hve  or  six  i  •    '.  . 

,•        •  ,1  II     4.  r     1  r    i     The  si^rinL;'  is  the  proi^er  time  to  sow  it,  and  in 

times  in  one  season,  and  make  excellent  food  for       .         '  .        ^  ' 

1  •    1         .     1      ,    .1      r  1  T       !  drills  12  to  15  inclies  apart,  and  al  the  rate  of  10 

all  kinds  of  stock,  wf-icther  fed  green,  or  cured  as  ;  ^  ' 

hay.  //  niusi  no/  be  pastnreJ  :  because  stock  bite  it  '  ^-  P^^^'^ls  of  seed  per  acre.  It  must  be  hoed 
down  so  near  the  root  as  to  kill  it.    Horses  fed  on  1  ^"^^  '^^P^  ^'^^^^i'      ^^'^^^-"^  ^'^^     ^omes  into  i)rolil. 

R.  Gibson,  who  formerly  had  the  management 


it  need  no  grain  except  when  working,  and  e\en 
then,  it  is  said  that  one  feed  of  corn  each  day  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Hogs  will 
keep  in  good  order  on  green  lucerne  cut  and  thrown 
to  them.  The  roots  grow  very  large  and  long, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  finger,  and  descend- 
ing several  feet- in  porous  dry  earth. 

son..   

I 

Any  kind  of  soil  will  produce  it — clay,  sand,  or  i  Subsoils  do  not  germinate  seeds  or  grow  plants 
mixed — provided  it  be  dry  and  rich.  1  like  surface-soils. 


of  the  famous  New  York  Mills  herd  of  Shorl- 
Horns,  has  had  more  experience  in  the  cultivation 
and  feeding  of  this  grass  than  any  one  i)robably  in 
this  country.    Fle  recommends  it  highly. 

Lucerne  will  come  in  wilh  soiling,  steaming 
food  for  stock,  cK:c.,  as  another  element  in  '  high 
farming.' 
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FERTILIZERS. 


Comparative  Value  of  Lime  and  Wood  Allies. 


I  have  some  valuable  colleclions  on  fcrLili/crs, 
but  time  and  space  will  not  admit  of  their  insertion 
here.  Suffice,  hov/ever,  to  say  that  manure  of  any 
kind,  whether  it  be  guano,  bone,  lime,  barn-}'ard, 
or  what  not,  will  yield  much  more  beneficial  results 
if  applied  to  some  green  crop  to  be  turned  under, 
such  as  clover,  lucerne,  peas,  buckwheat,  rye,  etc. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  will  thus  be  generated  during 
the  period  of  decomposition,  by  which  means  large 
amounts  of  oxygen  from  the  air  can  be  appropria- 
ted— borrowed  for  a  season,  as  it  were — which,  by 
uniting  with  the  carbon  in  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Hence,  after  the  application  of  any  fertilizer  to 
laud  requiring  renovation,  at  least  one  green  crop 
should  be  grown  and  turned  under  before  a  crop 
be  taken  off ;  and  if  two  or  three  green  crops  be 
tirst  turned  under,  so  much  the  belter. 

I  once  read  of  a  farmer  who,  by  turning  under  ! 
three  crops  of  pea  vines,  without  the  application  of  | 
any  fertilizer,  increased  the  yield  of  his  land  from  j 
some  seven  bushels  to  some  twenty-two  Inishels  of  i 
wheat  per  acre.  I 

Clover  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  crop  ^ 
for  turning  under,  and  peas  next.    Favorable  men-  ' 
tion  has  also  been  made  to  lucerne,  of  whicli,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  now  prepared  to  speak.    Rye,  oats,  \ 
buckwheat  and  Oregon  peas  will  all  answ  er  a  good 
purpose. 

The  Hon.  George  Geddes,  speaking  of  the  ben- 
efits of  a  clover  sod,  in  the  Tribune,  of  March  iS,  | 
1S74,  says  to  the  effect  that  a  field  of  his  has  been  \ 
cropped  continuously  for  seventy-four  years,  with  j 
no  other  manure  than  its  own  crops  of  clover  turned  ; 
under  every  fifth  year,  such  clover  Iiaving  been  a-  : 
bundantly  treated  to  gypsum  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  That  notwithstanding  large  crops  of  wheat,  \ 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  had  in  a  five  years'  rotation  j 
been  grown,  the  land  had  continued  to  grow  bel-  ! 
ler.  I 

It  is,  however,  generally  admiited  that  the  mere  ' 
growing  and  turning  under  of  any  green  crop  will  ' 
not  return  to  the  soil  any  iirorganic  element  ;  that  ' 
is,  if  your  land  be  deficient  in  lime,  potash,  or  sim- 
ilar elements,  the  growing  and  turning  under  of  a 
green  crop  will  not  supply  these  elements. 

Hence  the  importance  of  an  application  of  soine 
active  fertilizers,  such  as  unadultjralcd  guano, 
when  seeding  a  crop  to  Ire  turned  under.  The 
value  of  the  fertilizer  will  ihus  be  greatly  enhan- 
ccd.  But  if  we  apply  a  ferlilizer,  and  soon  there- 
after take  off  a  crop,  very  little  is  left  for  the  fu- 
ture improvement  of  the  land. —  Bryan  Tysuii.  \ 


The  Livt  S/ih  k  younial  replies  to  a  correspon- 
dent as  follows,  who  asks  to  "know  if  lime  is  not  as 
valuable  as  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  grain 
crops  ?" 

"  Many  farmers  regard  wood  ashes  as  a  simple 
elementary  substance,  and  thus  are  led  to  compare 
them  with  lime  or  gypsum.  But  wood  ashes  is  a 
compound  body  composed  of  many  elements. — 
The  ashes  of  our  forest  trees  contain  all  the  inor- 
ganic elements  that  make  up  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  including,  of  course,  lime  and  gypsum. — 
Wood  ash  i^,  therefore,  a  fertilizer  for  all  our  crops. 
It  contains  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  besides  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  sulphuric, 
phosphoric  and  carbonic  acids,  lime,  silica,  etc. — 
Ashes  then  are  much  more  valuable  for  general  a])- 
plication  than  lime  or  potash  alone.  Lime  has  a 
special  application  upon  soils  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter, decomposing  the  sulphate  of  iron  Avhich  is 
sometimes  found,  and  forming  combinations  which 
are  direct  stimulants  to  vegetation.  It  unites  with 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  and  forms  phosphate 
of  lime  (bone  earth).  When  applied  to  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  renders  it  more  friable,  less  liable  to  bake 
in  the  sun,  permits  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely, 
renders  it  warmer  and  the  harvest  a  week  earlier. 
Lime  is  most  valuable  when  there  is  most  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  carbonate  of  potash  in 
wood  ashes  acts  much  in  the  same  way  as  lime, 
and  as  a  general  fertilizer  for  all  crops,  ashes  has  a 
much  higher  value  than  lime." 


Mulching". 

The  Gcnuanloivn  Telegraph  thus  discourses  on 
mulching: — Trees  transplanted  this  spring  should 
be  mulched  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  dry. 
For  this  purpose  grass  is  as  good  as  anything. — 
Don't  i)ut  around  the  tree  too  much  at  a  time,  and 
repeat  the  mulch  when  it  gets  dry  and  thin.  Ke- 
move  it  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer, 
and  stir  up  the  ground  well,  then  replace.  It  \\\\\ 
save  many  a  tree,  if  the  season  should  be  hot  and 
dry.  Strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry  beds 
should  also  be  well  mulched.  Any  quantity  of  dry 
stuff  about  a  place,  especially  leaves,  scrapings,  <S:c., 
or  short  grass  cut  from  the  lawn,  will  do.  An  ap- 
plicallon  of  the  contents  of  a  hot-bed  is  very  bene- 
ficial. 


Lime  should  never  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  super-p1iosphate,  and  the  application  of  super- 
phosphates to  calcareous  soils  is  of  doubtful  ulil- 
ity. 
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VAKIKTIFS  OF  APrLES  TO  PLANT. 


A  coricsniMKkiil  of  llic  Soiillu  rii  riaiidr  (Uid 
Jitinnr,  ].  V.  \V.  of  Appomallox  C  o.,  \'a..  recom- 
inciuls  llic  follow  inij  varieties  for  his  section  : 

For  100  trees,  beginning  with  earliest  and  closing 
with  the  l>est  keepers,  ripening  in  succession,  he 
nanies — Summer — 2  June,  2  early  Harvest,  2  I.ip'- 
pincoit  (Summer  Rose),  2  Bough  (sweet),  4  Kes- 
wick Codlin.  Fall  and  early  Winter — 2  (jraven- 
stein,  4  Fall  Pippin,  2  Smoke  House,  2  Domine, 
6  Rome  Beauty,  2  Paradise  Winter  Sw  eet.  W  in- 
ter— 6  Cannon  Pearmain,  S  Limber  Tw  ig,  6  Raw  les 
Janet,  50  Wine  Saj).  | 

For  200  Iree^,  he  would  dovd)lc  ihe  above  num-  ' 
bers. 

For  300,  12  Cannon  Pearmain,  lO  Linrber  Twig, 
12  Rawles  Janet,  200  Wine  Sap.  ! 

The  June  Apple  is  only  desirable  as  tlie  ear-  : 
liest,  as  the  llavor  is  poor.    The  early  Harvest  is  i 
the  best  early  apple,  following  the  June.    The  I.ip-  | 
])incott  follows  the  last,  a  better  and  much  morel 
beautiful  fruit.    The  Kesw  ick  Codlin  is  the  next,  j 
which  for  early  and  regular  bearing  (every  year),  1 
prolonged  almost  two  months  till  ist  of  October  or  j 
later,  for  eating  or  cooking,  I  consider  it  superior  | 
to  any  summer  ajiple  know  n  to  me — in  fact,  to  all  | 
combined.    The  flavor  may  not  suit  some,  though  ' 
I  think  it  equal  in  that  respect  to  any  named,  and 
it  may  be  a  little  too  acid  for  some  palates.  The 
Hough  (sweet)  ripens  a  little  after  the  Early  Har- 
vest and  just  before  the  Lippincotl.    Tlie  ('ria\  Ln-  \ 
stein  is  next.    The  Fall  Pip])in  and  Smokc-House  1 
are  in  season  about  the  same  time — the  former,  | 
with  which  I  am  better  acquainted,  I  iliink  the 
better.    These  are  followecl  by  the  Domine — a 
prodigious  bearer  (every  year) — a  large  and  choice 
apple,  going  into  late  fall  or  early  winter.  The 
Rome  Jjeauty — the  great  apple  of  the  Kanawha 
\'alley  and  of  the  Cincinnati  market — a  very  beau- 
tifully growing  and  early  Ijcarin^^  tree,  and  the 
fruit  of  excellent  taste  and  large-succeeds,  and  with 
it  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  the  Paradise  Winter 
Sweet — the  character  indicated  by  the  name. — 
The  Winter  I  will  not  name  in  the  exact  order  of 
maturity.    The  Cannon  Pearmain  is  an  excellent 
a])ple  and  good  keeper,  and  its  reputation  here 
good  ;  but  I  have  not  found  the  variety  equal  to  its 
character,  as  the  tree  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
healthy  or  early,  or  abundant  in  bearing,  though  j 
erect  and  handsome.    The  Limber  Twig,  though  I 
not  /h-s(,  eats  well,  and  it  should  be  cultivated  for  ; 
its  good  keeping  (jualities.    Rawles  Janet  I  think  | 
well  suited  to  our  section,  and  is  of  good  reputa-  j 
tion.    But  the  Wine  Sap  is  the  paragon  of  apples,  | 
far  surpassing  all  and  every  kind  of  its  season,  and  i 
but  for  its  color,  we  might  regard  it  as  of  the  golden  I 
apples  which  grew  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  ! 
The  tree  bears  very  early  and  is  the  most  healthy  I 
of  all  fruit  trees,  and  the  fruit  is  not  ecjualled  in  j 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  /nsf  apple.    'Ihe  Kes- 
wick Codlin  and  the  Wine  Sap,  my  experience  ! 
teaches  me,  surpass  all  other  varieties  combined, 
■with  which  I  am  acquainted.    \n  fact,  these  t700 
would  make  a  superior  orchard,  if  you  will  wait  a 
little  in  summer  and  in  late  fall.    If  any  person 
shall  need  fall  and  early  winter  apples  in  greater 


variety,  let  him  plant  a  few  Rambo  Esopus,  Spit- 
/.enburg,  and  Fallawatcr — all  most  excellent,  and 
ripening  in  the  order  named. 

We  would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  any  of 
our  readers  in  regard  to  the  best  apples — early, 
fall,  and  late.  We  believe  J.  F.  W.  is  right  and 
wise  in  ])utling  such  a  large  proportion  dow  n  for 
a  late  winter  apple  ;  w  hether  his  choice  of  variely 
would  be  the  proper  one  for  this  section,  we  leave 
open  for  discussion. 


Cultivation  of  Apple  Orchards. 

W  hether  or  not  orchards  should  be  regularly 
cultivated  is  a  cjuestion  which  has  frecpienlly  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  journals  of  the  country.  \'et.  if  we  arc 
to  judge  from  the  frequent  reference  to  it,  both 
pro  and  con,  in  those  papers,  ii  is  yet  unsettled. — 
To  us  it  seems  that  circumstances  alone  must  de- 
cide the  necessity  for  cultivation  or  otherwise.  In 
almost  any  soil  it  is  far  best  to  give  newly-set 
trees  a  few  years'  liberal  cultivation.  ]>ut  after 
they  are  well  established  and  begin  to  bear,  our 
own  preference  is  to  sow  apple  orchards  down  in 
grass,  to  be  grazed  by  small  slock,  such  as  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  if  not  naturally  rich  the  land  should 
receive  an  occasional  dressing  of  manure.  Foi- 
this  pur]:)Ose  barn-yard  manure  is  good,  or  flour  of 
bone,  ashes  or  lime  may  be  used.  After  the  larid 
lias  been  left  in  grass  or  unplow  ed  for  a  few  yeais, 
we  believe  it  decided!)'  injudicious  to  plow  at  all  ; 
but  should  it  be  necessary  to  plow,  the  furrow  s 
-should  be  very  shallow.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  surface  being  undisturl)ed,  the  rootlets, 
which  are  the  mouths  through  which  the  tree  feeds, 
approach  very  near  the  surface,  and  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  plow  and  the  growth  of  the  tree 
checked  for  some  years.  Any  one  that  will  ob- 
serve the  large  and  heahli}-  i^rov.  ili  of  apple  trees 
standing  in  the  close  sods  that  grow  around  old 
dwellings  where  the  plow  has  not  probably  distur- 
bed the  surface  in  half  a  century,  must  become  a 
convert  to  grass  system,  as  it  is  called,  provided 
alw  ays  that  the  land  is  enriched  as  the  door  yards 
invariably  are.  We  do  not  advocate  the  grass  sys- 
tem for  any  trees  except  the  api)le.  Peach  and 
pear  trees  do  far  better  by  being  regularly  culti- 
vated and  unless  the  land  is  made  rich  and  con- 
stantly supplied  with  manure  of  some  kind,  w  e  do 
not  think  it  best  for  apples.  If  the  trees  arc  i)lanted 
as  much  as  thirty  feet  apart,  cultivation  may  be 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting, 
care  being  taken  to  regularly  decrease  the  width 
of  the  cultivated  strip  betw  een  the  row  s.  The 
above  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  and 
observation. — Sotithcrn  Planttr  and  Farmer. 


Son.  FOR  Plasi  j:k. — The  Live  Sloek  Journal 
says: — A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  usually  l)esi 
ada])ted  to  the  use  of  plaster,  but  it  is  found  bene- 
ficial upon  any  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  niatlci-. 
A  clay  soil  has  the  pow  er  of  absorbing  ammonia 
from  the  air,  which  is  one  of  the  offices  of  plaster, 
and  therefore  plaster  is  not  as  beneficial  upon  a 
clayey  as  a  sandy  soil. 
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From  the  Counlry  Gent'eman. 

RAISIXO  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  writer  was  born  and  brsdin  Soutluu  ii  Her- 
kimer county,  N.  Y.,  where  clover  seed  has  been  rais- 
ed liirgelj^  and  as  a  regular  branch  of  farming  for 
over  forty  years;  himself  taking  a  yearly  share  in 
its  cultivation.  The  practice  liere  was  carried  on  so 
carefully  and  extensively  that  it  at  last  became  an 
established  science  and  success  ;  to  many  it  was  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  farming.  It>vas  attempted  l)y 
some  to  make  it  a  sole  thing  ;  a  specialty,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  succeed  ;  there  were  some  seasons  when 
the  seed  was  a  comparative  fai  lure;  besides,  t  lie  work 
was  too  concentrated,  man  .  liands  being  required  at 
the  same  time.  The  time  of  harve'^ting  and  thresh- 
ing the  crop  made  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  aid. 
There  were  other  things  also  forbidding,  which  are 
not  necessary  to  mention  here. 

As  a  branch  of  rotation  it  is  excellent-,  as  it  en- 
riches and  mellows  the  soil  to  a  remarkaljle  extent 
(when  seed  is  raised  as  well  a'^  otherwise)  My  expe- 
riejice  here  agrees  exiictly  with  the  conclusions  of 
Voelcker.  It  prepai-es  tlie  land  (worn  out  land)  for 
succeeding  crops,  witliout  manure;  though  it  is 
benefited  by  manure.  Almost  ail  crops  are  imjn-oved 
by  clover.  Wheat  is  specially  benefited.  Oats,  bar- 
ley and  peas  grow  well  after  clover;  so  does  corn. 
The  land  also  will  do  for  seeding  down  again.  (Jlover 
is  the  gi'eat  fertilizer  and  ameliorator  of  the  soil  ;  but 
only  to  tlie  extent  of  the  clonene^a  of  tJie  stand.  Tliis  is 
the  secret  of  the  whole  aflfair.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
thick,  gets  a  footliold  and  grov/s  to  maturity,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  fertility  in  the 
numerous  roots  that  crowd  and  enrich  tlie  soil— en- 
rich it  with  amaterial  (nitrogen)  that  is  most  iieeded. 
On  ordinary  soil,  not  too  much  run,  it  only  needs 
plaster  to  aid  in  growing  the  cro)).  If  the  land  is 
manured  or  otherwise  rich,  all  the  be  ter  will  be 
the  growth;  the  catch  in  particular  is  more  apt  to  be 
secured;  and  this,  I  need  not  say,  is  of  the  first  \m- 
portance,  as  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  existence  of  the 
crop.  My  experience  here  is,  that  sowing  on  winter 
grain  early  in  Spring  (on  late  snows)  is  liest.  Next 
to  this  is  sowing  early  on  spring  wheat  or  bar- 
ley. Last,  and  not  to  be  recommended,  is  sowing 
with  oats  The  importance  oi  getting  a  good  cutch 
will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  eight  to  ten  quarts 
of  seed  per  acre  usually  sown,  which,  if  it  fails, 
is  so  much  seed  tlirown  away  This,  on  ten  to 
twelve  acres  of  land,  is  too  much  to  loosf^.  And 
the  catch,  unless  a  good  one,  is  good  for  nothing;  a 
light  stand  being  sure  to  give  but  a  light  yield,  which 
it  will  not  do  to  carry. 

It  is  the  custom  here  to  brush  or  harrow  in  the 
seed,  if  sown  with  spring  grain.  Some  of  the  seed 
will  be  buried  too  deeply  if  hari'owed,  but  most  of  it 
will  come,  and  that  almost  irrespective  of  the  season. 
The  past  spring,  as  Avell  as  other  seasons,  showed 
t  his  clearly.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  here  to  raise 
the  large  clover.  The  land  was  pastured  till  the 
fifteenth  of  June.  It  was  pastured  as  close  as  it  Avas 
possible  to  get  it,  in  order  to  have  the  crop  even,  so 
as  to  ripen  at  the  same  time.  This  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  sun  on  the  oiie  hand  and  the  frost  on  the 
other;  the  sun,  when  severe,  "blasting"  the  crop,  the 
frost  killing  it.  To  secure  this  point  of  escape  from 
both  dangers,  the  fifteenth  of  .lune  was  found  to  be 
the  time  for  .starting  the  growtli,  witli  the  medium 
clover  about  a  week  later,  as  this  matured  sooner. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pomt  of  escape  did  \\o\  oc- 
cur at  all,  the  heat  extending  too  far,  or  tlie  frost 
coming  too  soon.  Generally,  howevt-r,  it  was  ex- 
empt from  these  dangers. 

Immediately  after  the  stock  was  removed,  plaster 
was  sown— one  bushel  per  acre  being  the  rn  le  This 
was  done  whether  the  land  was  poor,  ricli  or  indif- 
ferent, though  it  usually  was  not  ric-h  ;  usually  land 
well  run  was  given  to  clover  to  enricli  it,  aiid  at  the 
same  time  with  prospect  of  realizing  well  from  it. 
The  soil  here  is  varied,  but  mostly  drift— that  is, 
sandy  and  gravelly,  with  considerable  clay.  There 
are  also  alluvial  lands  and  soine  stitt'  clay  soils.  Clo- 
ver and  clover  seed  do  well  on  all  of  theni,  and  have 


^  done  we^l  for  the  forty  yea's  and  more  that  they 
have  be  n  grown  here.   It  has  been  grown  as  a  crop 
iij  rotation,  folloAved  usually  by  timothy  for  a  few 
N  ears ;  t  he  sod  then  turned  down  and  put  to  corn  and 
I  he  grains,  and  then  .seeded  down  again.   When  a 
crop  of  seed  was  taken,  it  was  often  followed  by  the 
I  plow,  as  the  clover  died  out  by  the  process,  and  the 
'  lanii  was  in  the  finest  condition  for  grain.  The  timo- 
;  ihj  sown  with  the  clover,  however,  usually  sur- 
vived,  and  yielded  a  crop  the  next  year  and  for  sever- 
j  al  years  to  come, 

Plaster,  as  I  have  .said  in  another  article,  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  raising  clover  seed.   This  is 
thoroughly  understood  here.   The  thing  has  been 
tried  with  and  without  plaster.  The  writer  remem- 
bers one  year  when  forty  acres  of  his  father's  land. 
I  kept  for  clover  seed,  proved  a  total  failure  without 
j)laster,  while  tlie  neighbors  who  had  sown  jilaster 
liad  a  fair  yield.   This  was  in  the  earlier  days  of 
i  raising  clover  seed.   Shortly  alter  the   jjlaster  is 
I  .sown,  the  clover  is  .seen  to  giow,  Avhether  there  be  a 
j  drouth  or  growing  weather;  the  color  of  the  plant 
I  is  a  dark  blue,  which  is  not  seen  if  the  plaster  is 
Avitliheld.   The  growth  is  steady^  jx^rsevering  re- 
markably in  a  drouth,  though  doing  ))etter  of  course 
I  in  showery  weather.    In  either  case  the  growth 
;  goes  on,  the  plant  retaining  its  dark  blue  color  — 
Those  parts  of  the  field  that  were  missed  when 
1  the  plaster  Avas  sown,  as  was  but  too  often  the 
case,  showed  in  .streaks— the  clover  being  small  and 
;  iiale.    While  the  one  wa^  la'^ge,  close  and  dark,  t  he 
stems  strong,  full  and  .juicy,  with  the  heads  full, 
I  large  and  perfect;  the  other  lacked  in  blos.som— 
I  .sometimes  to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a  less  ext  ent— 
;  and  of  course  could  but  be  defective  in  seed.  Hence 
j  theunmanured  heads  Avere  light,  contracted  and  uii- 
CA^en  ;  while  the  others  Avere  plump,  and  bore  sound, 
bright  .seed,  often  filling  the  head. 
I    A  point  here  is  Av^orthy  of  special  remark  :  Where 
[  tlie  land  Avas  ricli,  pla.ster  used,  and  the  season  a 
1  growing  one,  so  that  the  clover  grcAv  rank  and  lodged 
I  badlv,  the  .seed  did  not  seen^.  to  sufier  but  yielded  a 
I  good  crop.   The  only  ob.iection  Avas  the  moAving.— 
j  This  trouble,  hoAvever,  only  happened  Avhen  )iiaster 
j  Avas  used.   It  seemed  to  add  A'italit.v  and  give  hardi- 
1  ness  to  the  plant.   There  Avas  more  "substance,"  it 
;  was  thought— certainly  more  seed.   The  yield  A^as 
'  generally  from  tAA'o  to  fiA'e  bushels  per  acre  upAvard. 

depending  much  upon  the  thickness  of  the  stand 
:  and  the  nature  of  the  season.   Those  Avho  did  not 
spare  their  .seed  (in  soAving)  Av^ere  the  fox'tunate  ones. 
Those  Avho  had  a  thin  stand,  and  negl  cted  soAving 
their  plaster  in  time,  or  omitted  it  altogether,  Avere 
among  the  unfortunate  ones. 
The  medium  cloA^er  has  almost  super.seded  the 
I  large.   Instead  of  pasturing  the  land,  it  often,  Avith 
the  medium,  has  a  crop  taken  for  lia.A^ ;  this  doi^e  in 
I  timetohaA'e  the  field  clear  at  the  ]n-o])er  per.od— 
j  about  the  i20th  of  June.   Pasturing,  lioAvever,  seems 
I  to  be  best;  but  it  Avants  to  be  close,  Avhich  is  ncA'er 
I  an  adA^antage  to  stock.   Hence  the  scythe  is  doav 
mostl.A' used.   Plaster,  an  avoidance  of  the  hot  sun 
and  the  frost  at  the  blossoming  period,  and  a  thick 
stand,  are  the  three  requisites  that  are  indispensable 
to  success  in  the  raising  of  clover  seed. 

F.G. 


Ci.EAXiNG  BR.A.SS.— The  folloAving  is  a  recipe  I 
haA'e  successfully  tried  in  cleaning  brass  and  copper : 
I  make  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  common  nitric  acid 
and  one-half  part  sulphuric  acid  in  a  stone. jar;  then 
I  place  ready  a  pail  of  fresh  Av^ater  and  a  box  of  snAv- 
dust.  I  d  p  the  articles  to  be  cleaned  in  the  acid,  then 
remove  them  into  the  Avater,  after  which  I  rub  them 
Avith  .sawdust.  This  immediatelj'^  changes  them  to  a 
bril  iant  color.  If  the  brass  is  greasy,  it  must  be  first 
dipped  in  a  St  rong  solution  of  potash  and  soda  in  Avarm 
water.  This  cuts  the  grease  so  that  the  acid  has  the 
poAver  to  act.  This  is  a  GoA'crnment  recipe  used  in 
the  arsenals  —T).  II. 

[We  Avill  add  to  the  aboA^e  recipe  that  first  Avashiug 
in  clean  Avater  and  second  in  Avater,  in  Avhich  aqua 
ammonia  has  been  placed  to  neutralize  all  trace  of 
the  remaining  a;-id  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  brass,  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  aboA'e  process,  AVhich  is, 
I  in  all  ot  ierresj^ects,  agoodone.   After  dipping  in  the 
j  ammonia-Avater  and  cleaning  in  the  .saAvdust,  if  a 
good  (luality  of  lacquer  be  used,  the  efiect  is  verj-  fine. 
This  process  is  ex(;elleut  in  preparing  brass  labels 
!  stamped  from  thin  aheit^.-Editor  of  American  Artisan. 


HORTICULTURE.. 


THE  1»KA(H  APHIS. 

'I'lie  Peach  Aphis  {A/>/iis  /cfsioi,)  thougli  intro- 
duced wiih  the  peach  from  its  original  Asiatic  home, 
lias  never  been  a  serious  trouble  to  American  Peach 
( Irowers.  Here  and  there  it  has  been  an  occasional 
visitant,  but  the  larva'  of  the  lace  wings  which  feed 
on  them,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  hold  them  en- 
tirely in  check.  But  the  present  season  they  seem 
to  have  stolen  a  heavy  march  on  their  enemies,  and 
have  appeared  in  some  localities  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware  on  the  young  peach  trees  in  countless 
numbers,  and  many  a  block  of  thousands  which 
})ut  a  few  weeks  ago  were  the  hope  and  pride  of 
the  owners,  are  now  but  a  blackened  forest  of  dried 
up  sticks.  It  is  probable  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  peach  has  this  insect  been  so  destructive. — 
It  resembles  indeed,  in  the  havoc  it  has  caused, 
the  terril)le  destruction  which  has  followed  the 
path  of  the  Colorado  Beetle  in  the  western  States. 

A  closely  allied  species  infests  the  cherry.  This 
is  the  Aphis  Cerasi,  and  though  the  two  species  are 
very  nearly  allied,  the  cherry  aphis  has  never  been 
known  to  feed  on  the  peach,  or  the  peach  species 
to  go  to  the  cherry.  One  wouJd  think  that  they 
would  sooner  do  this  than  starve,  when  their  own 
special  tree  is  not  about,  but  each  seems  obstinately 
attached  to  its  own  food. 

Once  in  a  while  the  cherry  aphis  has  been  a  terri- 
ble foe  to  the  cherry  growers  of  the  north,  but 
never  probably  to  the  great  extent  of  the  present 
peach  trouble.  A  dozen  years  or  so  ago  the  writer 
took  a  trip  up  north  on  a  visit  to  the  leading  gar- 
dens and  nurseries,  and  among  others  stopped  at 
a  nursery  at  that  time  quite  famous,  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  Reid,  of  Elizabethtown.  That  season  th'ey  had 
a  visit  from  the  cherry  aphis,  similar  to  what  our 
]ieach  growers  now  have.  The  young  trees  were 
covered  with  the  "  devils,"  as  the  person  who  show- 
ed me  over  the  grounds  called  them,  until  they 
looked  as  black  as  if  bred  up  under  Pittsburgh 
smoke.  What  was  very  remarkable,  was  the  way 
in  which  they  seemed  to  travel.  Whole  rows  would 
not  be  affected  by  them,  but  they  seemed  to  be  in 
large  irregular  circles  or  patches  of  many  yards 
in  extent,  as  if  the  brood  had  originally  started 
from  a  centraTpoint,  radiating  all  around.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  destroy  thehi,  the  foreman  con. 
tending  that  they  would  die  themselves  soon,  and 
might  not  appear  again  for  many  years.  They  had 
had  them  occasionally  in  years  gone  by,  and  per- 


haps the  next  year  there  might  not  be  one  to  be 
seen.  It  might  be  but  a  fancy,  however,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  a  preference  of  some  varieties 
over  others.  The  Black  Tartarian,  if  memory  does 
not  deceive,  was  a  great  favorite,  while  some  May 
Duke's  alongside  were  not  much  infested.  It  has 
not  been  staled  w  hether  any  varieties  of  peaches 
are  less  liable  to  the  Aphis,  but  probably  all  are 
alike  welcome. 

A  good  remedy  is  wanting — all  washes  are  too 
laborious  and  expensive.  The  price  i)er  hundred 
for  peach  trees  would  not  cover  the  cost.  In  green- 
houses other  species  that  are  troublesome  readily 
yield  to  smoke.  It  might  be  possible  that  a  big 
smoke  to  the  windward,  and  made  to  draw  through 
a  block  of  peach  trees  might  save  them,  but  this 
suggestion  is  made  merely  from  this  greenhouse 
experience,  and  of  course  not  from  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  devastating  powers  of  the  peach 
insect  itself,  which  the  writer  is  happy  to  say,  has 
so  far  passed  his  peach  orchard  disdainfully  by. 


THE  CALIFOKNIA^f  PITCHER  PLANT. 

The  English  garden  papers  are  rejoicing  over 
the  flowering  in  that  country,  for  the  first  time,  of 
what  they  i-egard  as  among  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  the  time — the  Californian  Pitcher  plant.  This 
was  discovered  on  the  expedition  for  surveying  the 
Mexican  Boundary  some  years  ago,  by  a  gentle- 
man then  attached  to  the  government  expedition. 
It  was  found  to  be  quite  different  in  structure 
from  the  Pitcher  plants  of  the  Eastern  States, 
Sarracenias,  and  hence  had  to  have  a  new  name, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Darlington,  the  Botanist  of  Chester 
county  in  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey,  who  named  the  plants  brought  home  by  the 
expedition,  and  it  is  now  known  as  Darlingionia 
Californico.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
introduced  to  culture  in  our  eastern  gardens  ;  but 
probably  not.  The  Californian  plants  a«  a  rule 
do  not  do  well  east.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  not 
therefore  soon  see  it  in  our  collections  ;  but  as  the 
flowering  of  this  plant  in  Europe  seems  quite  an 
event,  and  one  of  our  own  people  had  so  much  to 
do  with  its  discovery,  it  is  but  meet  that  we  make 
a  note  of  it. 


The  application  of  soluble  manures  in  a  liquid 
form  is  better  and  more  efficient  than  when  applied 
in  a  dry  state. 
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THE  WISTARIA. 

This  beautiful  climbiug  vine  is  w  ell  known. — 
Its  wonderful  power  of  growth  is  also  a  matter 
within  every  ones  knowledge.  Travelers  in  China 
speak  of  plants,  each  of  which  cover  acres  in  ex- 
tent, supported  by  pillars  and  lattice  work,  \\"hich 
make  cool  walking  places  Ijeneath.  In  some  of  the 
older  jiortions  of  our  country,  whore  settlements 
have  l)een  long  in  existence,  some  wistarias  are 
known  to  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
trees.  Scott,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  Landscape 
Oardening,  called  Suburban  Home  Grounds,  refers 
to  some  of  these.  It  very  often  injures  trees  however, 
over  which  it  twines.  This  is  not  because  the  act 
of  climbing  is  in  itself  an  injury,  for  the  \"irginia 
creeper  or  five  finger — the  poison  vine,  green  Ivy, 
and  other  things  go  up  trees  without  in  the  least 
injuring  them  ;  but  because  of  the  very  rapid  growth 
and  thickening  of  the  stems  around  the  trunks  of 
the  encircled  trees.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
space  within  each  coil  of  the  spiral  less,  and  thus 
the  tree  is  as  tightly  grasped  as  an  animal  would  be 
in  the  folds  of  a  huge  Boa  Constrictor.  So  great 
is  this  crushing  power  resulting  from  this  annual 
thickening  of  the  coiled  stems,  that  huge  piazza 
posts  have  been  torn  down  in  time  by  a  stem  of 
Wistaria,  having  been  allowed  to  grow  round  in- 
stead of  being  trained  up  the  post.  An  instance  is 
on  record  where  a  piazza  was  supported  by  heavy 
iron  pillars,  and  these  pillars  were  in  time  bent  in 
several  places  by  the  growth  force  of  coils  of  Wis- 
taria vines. 

It  is  remarkable  that  it  only  grows  rapidly  when 
it  has  something  to  support  its  weight.  When 
suffered  to  rest  itself  on  the  ground,  it  will  go  fifty 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  a  year.  When  it  has 
to  support  its  own  weight  it  grows  very  little.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  make  what 
are  known  as  Tree  Wistarias.  A  young  plant  is 
trained  up  a  stick  six  or  more  feet  high.  The  stick 
remains  two  years  or  so,  after  that  the  Wistaria  will 
remain  standing  of  its  own  accord,  and  makes  a 
nice  bushy  head  without  any  disposition  whatever 
to  run,  and  when  thus  standing  alone  on  the  lawn, 
covered  with  its  profusion  of  bloom  in  early  Spring, 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  objects  conceivable. 

It  is  often  called  Glycine,  but  this  is  an  original 
name.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Glycine  Frufesceus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  American  Wistaria,  but  the  seeds  and  seed  ves- 
sels in  the  Wistaria  distinguish  it  from  Clycine. — 
In  the  former  the  seed  vessels  are  flat,  as  also  are 
the  seeds,  as  flat  indeed  as  if  they  liad  been  under 
a  tremendous  roller.  Clycine  seed  vessels  are 
round.    There  is  a  variety  of  the  American  Wis- 


I  taria  called  Glycine  Magnifica,  which  is  larger  and 
a  stronger  grower  than  the  American.    The  true 

:  Chinese  Wistaria  has  never  shown  itself  suscepta- 

;  ble  of  much  improvement.  There  is,  however,  a 
snow  white  variety  which  is  much  sought  after  l)y 

I  amateurs. 

\  

j  HARDINESS  OF  CERTAIN  VARIETIES  01 
PEACHES. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  after  the  Peaches  were 
in  blossom,  there  was  a  sharp  frost,  which  caused 
those  who  depend  largely  on  the  Peach  crop,  con- 
j  siderable  anxiety.  Time  has  shown  that  the  crop 
;  was  very  much  injured  thereby,  ljut  it  is  singular 
i  to  note  that  varieties  usually  thought  more  terder 
than  others  have  escaped  better  than  any,  and  this 
seems  to  many  a  fact  incomprehensible.  For  in- 
stance, Hale's  Early,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
earliest  Peach  of  any  considerable  size  or  quality,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  when  it  can  be  had  in 
good  condition,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  liable  of 
all  to  the  rot,  especially  when  grown  in  extra  good 
ground,  and  therefore  thought  profitable  when  it 
escapes  all  disease,  is  looked  on  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion  by  planters. 

The  apparent  hardiness  under  the  Spring  frost 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Hale's,  Troths, 
and  other  early  Peaches,  are  "  Early  "  on  account 
of  a  rapid  growth  of  the  ovary  immediately  after 
flowering.  Peaches  all  flower  together,  but  these 
early  ones  hurry  at  once  forward,  while  the  later 
ones  take  their  time  about  starting.  Usually  v.  hen 
Troth's  Early  or  Hale's  Early  are  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  marbles  in  use  by  boys,  Crawford's 
late,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  no  larger  than 
beans.  When  they  are  a  little  developed  they  arc 
hardier  than  when  in  the  grown  state.  The  later 
Peaches  in  this  Spring  frost  were  thus  caught, 
while  the  embryonic  peaches  were  scarcely  formed, 
•and  thus  were  readily  destroyed.  If  the  frost  had 
been  a  few  days  earlier  the  Hale's  might  have  had 
a  very  different  story  to  tell.  It  would  have  been 
destroyed  as  well  as  the  rest. 

We  thus  see  that  it  is  true  among  vegetables  as 
among  human  kind,  that  reputation  often  hangs 
by  a  \  ery  slender  string.  Because  this  season  cir- 
cumstances favored  the  escape  of  the  Plale's,  while 
so  many  otliers  were  destroyed,  people  who  do  not 
go  beneath  tlie  surface  of  things  will  think  the 
Hale's  a  hartly  variety,  w  hile  everybody  knows  it 
is  not.  The  readers  of  the  Maryland  Fanner  \\\\\, 
of  course,  know  better,  but  there  will  be  enough, 
we  suppose,  who  do  not  read  the  d'arnur  to  get  up 
a  considerable  fame  for  the  Hale's,  through  its 
"  luckv  shot  "  of  this  season. 


THE  MARYLAND  FAKMLK. 
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INSECTS  ON  FRUITS. 

Most  of  us  engage  in  so  many  varied  pursuits, 
tliat  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  many  things, 
which,  with  more  attention,  would  well  repay  the 
additional  labor.    Thus  it  is  with  fruit  culture.— 
Tlie  great  foe  to  its  success  is  the  abundance  of  j 
destructive  insects.    All  this  trouble  can  be  avoid- 
ed, or  at  least  most  of  it,  by  intermittent  personal 
care.    Hut  who  can  aftbrd  to  do  il.    Here  we  are 
in  the  same  fix  ourselves.    Some  years  ago  the 
Curculio  bothered  us  so  on  our  cherry  trees  that  we 
determined  we  would  have  cherries,  and  would 
keep  the  Curculio  oft".    So  we  piocured  a  quantity 
of  ilwarf  trees.    These  are  grafted  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock,  and  although  they  grow  pretty  strong  on  this  I 
when  trimmed  up,  yet  if  suffered  to  branch  from  I 
the  ground,  they  make  plants  which  are  tolerably  I 
well  within  reach.    We  made  the  calculation  that 
a  few  yards  of  cheap  mosquito  netting  would  be  a 
cheap  security  against  the  Curculio.    Last  year  we 
luid  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  young 
trees,  and  this  year  was  ready  for  a  full  crop.  The 
jnosfjuito  netting  was  purchased  in  early  Spring,  so 
as  to  be  on  hand  when  the  time  should  come.  The 
trees  were  very  full  of  blossoms,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  at  least  a  bushel  from  each  tree. 
The  flowers  set  their  blossoms,  and  day  after  day 
came,  and  still  something  imperative  seemed  to 
call  for  the  hands  to  do.    Tired  at  length  at  wait- 
ing for  a  convenient  time,  though  pressed  with 
personal  work,  we  decided  to  go  at  the  trees  and 
wrap  them  with  our  own  hands.    The  netting  was 
carried  to  the  trees,  but  alas  !  it  was  found  that 
the  little  rascal  of  an  insect  had  been  there  before 
us,  and  had  placed  his  brand  on  every  fruit.  The 
fact  is,  so  long  as  any  one  can  raise  fruit  with  no 
trouble  and  in  spite  of  insects,  there  is  not  much 
sympathy  for  those  who  cannot,  and  perhaps,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  the  imperative  necessity  of 
doing  something  ourselves  to  keep  the  insects  down, 
liut  the  time  may  come  when  everybody,  as  well  as 
we,  will  get  their  due  share  of  the  insect  plague, 
and  then  we  shall  all  have  to  work  for  our  fruit 
whether  any  other  work  is  pressing  or  not.    As  it 
is  now,  thanks  to  the  birds  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
the  insects  are  kept  a  little  down,  and  we  get  some 
fruit  without  trouble,  if  not  as  much  as  we  think  we 
ought. 

An  English  writer  recommends  that  potatoes  j 
not  only  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  but  wherever  j 
pacticable  they  be  exposed,  from  time  to  time,  to  | 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  This  he  declares  j 
will  retard  the  progress  of  disease,  and  prevent  ' 
further  infection,  without  in  any  manner  injuring  ' 
he  tubers  for  food.  ' 


THE  WHITE  ORUB. 

A  friend  complains  terribly  of  the  white  grub, 
which  has  got  in  among  a  bed  of  young  roses,  and 
threatens  to  destroy  the  whole.    It  feeds  on  the 
roots,  and  soon  the  whole  plant  dies  away.  A 
northern  nurseryman  passing  through  the  city  re- 
lated his  experience  with  it,  and  it  may  be  of  use 
to  others.    He  remarked  that  the  year  after  setting 
out  some  thousands  of  trees  on  a  newly  broken  ui. 
piece  of  ground,  the  trees  died  off  by  the  hundreds. 
He  found  the  ground  fairly  alive  with  them,  and  in 
many  cases  roots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  had 
been  eaten  off.    He  started  to  work  on  them  with 
the  stereotyped  remedies — now  lime — now  salt — all 
to  no,  or  very  little  purpose.    He  noted,  however, 
that  the  birds  were  particularly  fond  of  them,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  best  way  was  to  give 
them  all  the  chance  possible  to  devour  them.— 
Ducks  were  encouraged  to  work  in  among  the  trees, 
and  he  kept  the  cultivator  continually  going,  in 
order  to  give  the  ducks  a  chance  to  get  at  them, 
and  every  year  afterwards  the  grubs  gave  him  less 
I  and  less  trouble.    Indeed  he  has  had  no  serious 
I  trouble  since. 

These  grubs  are  the  larva:  of  the  May  Beetle, 
a  small  chocolate  brown  insect,  about  the  size  of  a 
dwarf  bean,  and  which  appears  to  take  two  or  three 
years  to  undergo  its  transformations  beneath  the 
ground.  In  the  meantime  they  feed  on  the  roots 
of  trees  and  other  vegetation — roses  being  a  de- 
licious tit  bit  for  them.  Our  nursery  friend  re- 
marked that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  chance  he 
gave  the  birds  to  work  among  the  grubs,  by  his 
continual  use  of  the  hoe  harrow,  was  the  reason  he 
was  now  so  free  from  them,  as  he  had  occasion  this 
Spring  to  remove  a  row  of  Norway  spruces  thathad 
been  growing  six  years  in  a  piece  of  land  without 
cultivation,  and  here  the  grubs  existed  by  the 
thousands. 

The  hint  may  be  of  service  to  our  Rose  friend,  as 
well  to  the  many  gardeners  and  farmers  who  in 
innumerable  ways  are  troubled  with  the  pest. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

The  following  paragraph  is  obtaining  extensive 
circulation  in  this  country  : — 

A  writer  in  a  French  horticultural  journal  re- 
lates his  experience:  "Alter  sunset,  I  place  in 
the  centre  of  my  orchard  an  old  barrel,  the  inside 
of  which  I  have  previously  tarred.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  I  place  a  lighted  lamp.  Insects  of 
many  kinds,  attracted  by  the  light,  go  for  the  lamp, 
and,  while  circling  around  it,  strike  against  the 
sides  of  the  barrel,  where  meeting  with  the  tar 
their  wings  and  legs  become  so  clogged  that  they 
fall  helpless  to  the  bottom.    In  the  morning  I  ex- 
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amine  the  barrel,  and  frequently  take  out  of  it  lo  i 
or  12  gallons  of  cockchafers,  which  I  at  once  de- 
stroy. A  few  pence  worth  of  tar  employed  in  this  | 
way  will,  without  any  further  trouble,  be  the  means 
of  destroying  innumerable  numbers  of  these  in-  } 
sects,  whose  larvre  are  among  the  most  destruc-  ' 
tive  pests  the  gardener  or  farmer  has  to  contend  ' 
against."  | 

It  may  be  that  this  would  be  a  good  remedy  in 
May  for  the  May-bug  which  eats  the  leaves  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  to  an  enormous  extent  ;  but  the  mis-  j 
fortune  is  that  it  destroys  at  the  same  time  im-  I 
mense  numbers  of  insects  which  are  friends  to  the 
fruit  grower  instead  of  enemies,  by  their  feeding 
on  those  which  are  injurious  to  us.    Some  yeai-s  I 
ago  the  advice  was  popular  in  the  papers  to  hang  | 
bottles  of  sweetened  liquid  among  the  branches  of  | 
apple  trees,  to  catch  the  codling  moth,  simply  be-  | 
cause  English  gardeners  employed  the  same  means 
in  destroying  wasps  and  hornets,  which  cat  peaches 
and  other'things  among  small  fruit  trees.    But  it  is 
positively  asserted  by  intelligent  Entomologists 
that  the  insects  caught  in  these  bottles  here  are 
insect  friends,  not  insect  enemies.    It  seems  as  if 
this  ought  not  to  be  the.case  however.    One  would  | 
think  that  insects  which  feed  exclusively  on  other  | 
insects,  had  no  business  sporting  about  after  vege-  | 
table  drinks  !    However,  the  Entomologists  protest  j 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  as  they  ought  to  know,  it  j 
would  be  well  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  j 
these  "  French  "  modes  to  be  sure  before  they  deeply  ! 
engage  in  them,  of  the  character  of  tlie  insects  they 
are  by  these  means  destroying. 

A  FERN  SOCIETV. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  plants  were 
grown  and  valued  for  their  flowers  alone.  With  a 
better  know  ledge  of  Palms,  came  a  love  for  fine 
foliage,  and  at  length  fern  lovers  became  a  numer- 
ous class.  In  our  country  these  plants  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  fern  cases  for  window  culture 
are  quite  common.  In  England  where  plant  cul- 
ture is  a  passion  extending  from  the  poor  garret  in 
the  crowded  city  to  the  royal  palace,  ferns  and  fo- 
liage plants  are  particularly  cared  for.  They  have 
houses  especially  devoted  to  their  culture  where 
obscured  light,  and  regular  atmospheric  moisture, 
so  essential  to  successful  fern  grt)wing,  can  be  easily 
furnished  them. 

So  great  has  the  love  of  ferns  in  particular  grown 
among  the  English  people,  that  a  society  for  the 
culture  of  ferns  and  the  dissemination  of  fern 
knowledge  has  been  established,  and  the  Pterido- 
logical  Society  has  taken  a  prominent  place  at  once 
among  the  leading  institutions  of  Britain.  Pteris 
is  one  of  the  larger  families  of  ferns,  and  Pleridology 
i§  taken  to  be  "  the  know  ledge  of  Ferns." 


SKELETON  ROSE  LEAVES. 

\Vc  have  a  friend  who  has  a  small  garden,  and 
the  Roses  in  this  garden  are  always  the  pleasure 
and  delight  of  every  visitor.  He  has  not  over  two 
dozen,  but  these  produce  flowers  of  the  finest,  the 
leaves  are  of  the  healthiest,  and  one  is  almost  sure 
of  getting  a  nice  rosebud  there,  for  any  especial 
occasion  that  niay  arise.  Our  neighbor's  Roses, 
always  excepting  this  one  solitary  friend,  are  at  lhi> 
season,  frightful  to  behold.  The  Rose  bugs  in 
millions  have  had  every  petal,  and  the  little  Rose 
slug  has  eaten  all  the  green  out  of  the  leaves,  leav- 
ing the  plant  but  a  perfect  skeleton. 

Now  be  it  known,  the  writer  of  this  has  no  M,  D, 
after  his  name,  but  because  he  has  long  loved 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  has  a  fair#ariety  of  all  kinds 
in  his  garden  and  orchard,  people  will  come  to  him 
when  their  plants  get  sick,  to  comfort  and  console 
them.  They  want  presciiptions  for  this  and  that. 
We  often  think  /'.  D. — Doctor  riantaruDi — might 
legally  go  after  our  simple  name.  Our  good  Rose 
friend  has  never  asked  us  for  any  nostrum.  What 
shall  we  do  for  our  roses?  ofteji  comes  from  oth- 
ers, but  never  from  him.  These  earnest  seekers 
after  remedies  do  not  want  anything  that  takes  any 
trouble.  If  they  can  get  some  sort  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  with  a  tube  a  hundred  feet  long,  so  that  in 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  they  can  sit  from  the 
parlor  windo\A  S  and  blow  smoke  in  among  the  in- 
sect pests,  they  would  think  something  like  that 
might  do.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  these  people  what 
to  do,  unless  it  takes  the  form  of  whale  oil  soap, 
sulphui-,  or  something  that  can  be  i)ut  on  in  an  in- 
stant and  done  with. 

Once,  as  we  were  wondering  why  our  industrious 
friend  with  the  roses  never  came  to  consult  us,  as 
others  did,  we  sought  an  introduction  to  him  in  his 
little  garden,  and  found  him  then  and  there  at 
work  with  them.    He  had  a  basin  of  water,  into 
1  which  he  stuck  the  rose  bugs,  and  gave  them,  he 
!  said  as  food  for  the  chickens,  which  did  not  run 
j  about  in  his  garden,  but  were  kept  close  in  a  very 
I  neat  but  very  well  attended  to  chicken  yard.  All 
the  roses  about  had  been  by  this  time  skeletonized — 
we  asked  how  his  were  green.    Pie  simply  said  he 
went  over  them  once  in  a  while,  and  when  any 
one  appeared;  pinched  it.    "  Bless  you,"  says  he,  "it 
takes  no  lime  at  all.    I  make  it  a  rule  to  spend 
half  an  hour  before  breakfast  in  my  garden,  every 
day,  just  to  look  after  these  little  things,    I  admire 
the  flowers  as  they  grow,  and  pick  ofi  lhe  insects  at 
the  same  time." 

We  have  profited  many  a  time  by  this  lesson  ; 
and  in  hopes  that  more  of  our  readers  may,  we  re- 
peat it  for  their  benefit. 
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IiifcnlciH'inU'iKo  of  Loaves  aiMt  I?(»ols.  '\ 

Some  people  perceive  a  fad  su  clearly  and  so  1 
deeply  that  they  are  unalile  to  note  when  other  | 
principles  conspire  to  recpiire  modification,  and 
hjiice  there  is  no  end  of  false  reasoning  and  false 
practice.  We  see  this  well  illustrated  by  argu- 
uienls  in  English  papers,  as  to  the  benefits  of  prun- 
ing at  transplanting.  Some  who  generally  write 
very  sensibly  about  things,  take  the  ground  that 
not  a  branch  should  be  cut,  because  "  no  roots  can 
be  formed  without  tops,  and  hence  the  more  tops 
the  more  roots.'' 

Now  this  is  true  of  a  grow  iiig  tree.  Undoubtedly 
the  mere  vigorous  and  healthy  a  tree  is,  the  more 
it  grows  and  pushes  out  fine  strong  leaves,  the  more 
will  the  roots  grow  in  return.  But  a  transplanted 
tree  difters  from  one  growing  undisturbed,  in  this, 
'  that  lowest  minimum  quantity  of  root  necessary  to 
keep  the  branches  in  sap,  has  been  disturbed. — 
Evaporation  goes  on  in  addition  to  growth,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  moisture  for  evaporation,  there 
not  only  can  be  no  growth,  but  the  tree  dies.  The 
transplanted  tree  cannot  make  up  even  this  evapo- 
rative claim,  and  hence  the  difference.  Where,  how- 
ever, this  necessary  waste  can  be  accommodated 
fully,  these  leaves  and  branches  ai-e  an  advantage, 
and  re-act  favorably  on  roots,  and  this  fact  will 
come  into  excellent  use  in  understanding  how  to 
treat  grafted  trees.  A  bud  or  graft  has,  perhaps, 
been  placed  on  a  stem  several  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  above  and  below  it  buds  will  push  forth  into 
branches,  which  all  know  will  rob  the  grafted  plant 
of  much  of  its  nutriment.  Therefore,  we  pull  them 
off.  But  the  roots  always  suffer  a  severe  check 
when  this  is  done.  The  sap  circulates  very  slowly 
up  the  stem.  It  becomes  hidebound  and  very  often 
the  whole  stem  with  the  graft  and  all  dies.  These 
budding  shoots  ought  not  to  be  taken  entirely  off, 
unless  there  is  a  clear  chance  of  the  graft  pushing 
at  once  strong  and  vigorously.  They  should  merely 
have  their  hearts  nipped  out,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
onward  development.  The  leaves  will  then  \)t  a 
benefit  instead  of  an  injury  to  the  stem. 


at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  and  to  ensure  the  swel- 
ling of  the  fruit  stop  at  the  joint  beyond  the  clus- 
ter, but  not  if  fruit  is  there  showing,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent the  plants  are  in  a  good  bearing  state,  no  stop- 
ping being  required  to  induce  fruitful  growths.  Il 
is  well  to  remove  most  of  the  large  leaves,  but  do 
not  make  too  great  a  clearance  at  once.  Go  over 
the  plants  frecpienlly,  stopping,  thinning  the  shoots, 
and  removing  any  large  leaves  which  shade  the 
fruit  too  much.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  fruit  that 
ought  to  be  left  on  a  plant,  but  a  cluster  of  three 
may  ripen  in  every  square  foot  of  surface  ;  thin- 
ning should  be  confined  to  the  small  fruit,  leaving 
the  finest  to  ripen,  say,  three  on  each  cluster. — 
Water  abundantly  and  with  liquid  manure  in  dry 
weather." 


El  ROPEA>  TOiMATO  (  I  LTI  JIK. 

We  grow  this  delicious  vegetable  with  so  much 
ease  in  this  country,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  much  trouble  other  peoples  have  to  take  with 
it.  The  following  from  the  London  Journal  of 
J/oi  ticiilture,  represents  tomato  culture  in  England  : 

"  The  shoots  should  be  thinned  when  they  crowd 
each  other,  and  if  they  show  fruit  plentifully  no 
stopping  need  be  resorted  to.  If  the  grow  ths  are 
gross,  and  the  fruit  or  show  for  fruit  distant,  stop 


A3IERl(  AN  HORTICULTLRE. 

The  following  compliment  to  American  Horti- 
culture, and  the  kindred  arts,  which  we  find  in  the 
London  Garden^  is  pleasant  to  receive.  It  should 
not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  in.t 
made  use  of  half  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  that  w  e 
might  have  done.  There  is,  however,  an  awaken- 
ing in  regard  to  our  dehciences  in  Horticultural 
art,  and  the  Maryla)id  Farnier  shares  in  the  general 
determination  to  look  more  after  our  enjoyments  in 
this  line.    But  to  the  Garden  paragraph  : — 

"  Apricots  from  Spain  are  now  selling  in  Covenl 
Garden  ;  they  are  the  variety  known  as  the  Kaisha, 
and  come  from  Velencia.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
wars  and  revolutions  make  progress  in  cultivation 
and  fruit  growing  almost  impossible  in  this  fine 
country  ;  w  hereas,  in  parts  of  America,  not  yet  set- 
tled twenty  years,  these  arts  are  in  a  highly  a'd- 
vanced  state.  The  South  of  France  sends  large 
supplies  to  our  markets  ;  whereas  Spain,  though 
possessing  a  more  favourable  climate  for  early 
crops,  sends,  as  yet,  very  little." 


To  Foretell  the  Apple  Crop. 

This  is  how  an  English  writer  talks  of  foretell- 
ing the  apple  crop,  and  judges  of  the  prospective 
English  one  : 

"  I  may  remark  that  experienced  fruit-growers 
like  to  see  these  well  swelled  out  at  this  the  earliest 
period  of  their  growth,  as  a  good  bold  bloom  por- 
tends a  successful  fruit-setting  if  nothing  more  ; 
moreover,  they  like,  in  the  case  of  Apples,  for  the 
petals  when  they  fall  to  do  so  flatways,  and  not  to 
be  curled  up,  and  the  larger  each  petal  is  than  a 
shilling  the  better  they  are  liked.    In  the  past 
season  I  have  heard  many  assert  they  have  measur- 
!  ed  some  larger  than  a  half-crown,  but  I  h'ave  not 
1  noticed  any  of  that  size  ;  still  they  are  large,  and 
I  before  the  setting-in  of  the  cold  weather  on  April 
I  29th  the  bloom  was  exceedingly  rich  and  good,  and 
I  am  not  sure  yet  that  the  cold  w  eather  has  done 
them  much  harm  up  to  the  time  I  write,  ]\lay  12th." 
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BALTIMORE,  JULY  1,  1874. 


Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

The  First  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  hchl 
at  Lehmann's  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  9th,  lOth  and  iith,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  indications  are  that  it  will 
prove  a  decided  success.  The  Executive  Com- 
I  mittee  are  earnest  and  assiduous  in  their  labors, 
and  confidently  rely  upon  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  every  friend  of  horticulture  in  the  State.  The 
list  of  premiums  are  liberal,  and  they  invite  those 
interested,  whether  professional  or  amateur  cultu- 
rists  to  prepare  to  make  the  Exhibition  worthy  of 
our  State.  Premium  Lists  can  be  procured  by  ad- 
dressing T.  C.  Dorsey,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 
F'ive  copies  and  more,  ont>  dollar  each. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

1  Square  of  10  lines  or  less,  each  insertion  $1  50 

1  Page  12  months  120  00 


12 


75  00 
70  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
12  00 
8  00 


1  Single  insertion  

Each  subsequent!  nsertion,  not  exceeding  four.. 

Vi  fage,  single  insertion  

Each  subsequent  insertion,  notexceeding  four.. 

Cards  of  10  lines,  yearly,  $12.   Half  yearly,  |7. 

Collections  on  yearly  advertisements  made  quar- 
terly, in  advance. 

Special  Contributors  for  1874. 


W.  B.  Worthington, 
Barnes  Coinptoii, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Heukle, 
Jolm  Merrymaii, 
A.  M.  Halsted, 
Ed.  L.  F.  Hardcastle, 
D.  Lia-vfrence, 
Joliii  Lee  Carroll, 


John  Carroll  Walsh. 
Daniel  C.  Bruce, 
Augustus  li.  Taveau. 
John  Feast, 
John  Wilkinson, 
John  F.  Wolfinger, 
C.  K.  Thomas, 
Robert  Sinclair. 


Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Sixth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition at  Pimlico,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 6th,  to  continue  four  days.  The  preparations 
being  made  by  the  committee  are  ample,  and  will 
guarantee  success.  The  track  for  the  trials  of 
speed  is  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  stabling 
being  remodelled  for  the  accommodation  of  stock. 
Everything  will  be  done  to  make  the  present  dis- 
play worthy  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  re- 
sources of  our  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
efforts  will  be  heartily  aided  and  seconded  by  our 
farmers  and  breeders,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Stale. 
With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  most  inter- 
ested, the  Annual  Fair  cannot  be  other  than  a  great 
success.  The  List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations 
have  been  revised  and  adopted,  and  will  shortly  be 
printed  for  distribution,  and  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  T.  B.  Dorsey,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 


THE  ROOMS  OF  THE 

Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation^ 

Are  now  open  for  the  RECEPTION  OF  VISI- 
TORS, daily  froln  lo  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

S.  W.  corner  of  Fayette  and  Eutaw  streets. 

A.  Bowie  Davis,  President. 
T.  B.  Dorsey,  Secretary. 

Tl^e  Maryland  Horticultural  Society- 
will  hold  its  next  monthly  meeting  in  this  City 
on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  the 
residence   of  Ezra  Whitman,  Esq.,  President. — 
Friends  of  the  cause  are  invited  to  attend. 

Ezra  Whitman,  President. 
T.  €.  Dorsey,  Secretary. 


t     The  Crops. — From  all  parts  of  our  own  State 
i  as  well  as  from  States  adjoining,  advices  are  en- 
couraging regarding  the  growing  crops  of  cereals 
'  and  the  same  news  reaches  us  from  the  West. 


i  Illness  of  W.  W.  W.  Bowie. — We  regret  to 
i  announce  to  the  many  friends  of  our  Associate, 
that  he  has  been  seriously  ill  from  about  the  first 
of  May  last,  much  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed. 
Within  the  last  two  weeks  he  has  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  enable  him  to  visit  Georgetown,  where 
I  he  is  the  guest  and  under  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Grafton  Tyler,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  where,  it 
is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all,  he  may  be  speedily 
restored  to  health  and  liappiness.  lie  is  still  too 
feeble  to  resume  Ids  laliors. 
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The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

The  June  meeting  and  display  of  tliis  Associa- 
tion held  on  the  evening  of  June  lyih.al  Lehmann's 
Hall,  was  a  vast  improvement  on  all  previous 
meetings.  The  hall  was  most  elegantly  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  tables  for  the  display  of 
plants,  fruits  and  flowers  were  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  finest  effect  to  the  large  and  beautiful 
collection.  Mr.  John  Feast,  Robert  J.  Halliday, 
A.  L.  Black,  John  Cook,  John  A.  Needles,  Jesse 
Marden,  Jr.,  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  and  F.  Fauth,  were 
exhibitors,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  among  wliom 
were  a  number  of  ladies,  who  manifested  unusual 
interest  in  the  display,  as  well  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  Society  has  the  assurance 
that  a  large  number  propose  to  take  a  lively  par- 
ticipation in  its  affairs,  which  we  hail  as  another 
evidence  and  guarantee  of  its  success.  Monthly 
displays  of  this  kind  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  generous  rivalry,  in  which  the  public 
are  greatly  interested  by  the  improved  cultivation 
of  the  choicest  fruits,  flowers,  &c.-  The  Annual 
Exhibitions  will  develope  also  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  useful  in  a  greatly  enlarged  sense — and 
we  may  say,  enhance  the  value  of  property  in  our 
city,  besides  adding  to  the  pleasures  of  living. — 
The  June  meeting  was  one  of  hopeful  promise  for 
the  future  —  the  display — the  attendance  —  the 
ladies — the  acquisition  of  new  members — gave  a 
new  inspiration  to  the  cause.  The  Society  there- 
fore renews  its  invitation,  to  all — the  professional 
and  the  amateur — male  and  female — young  and 
old — who  seek  the  promotion  of  Horticulture — to 
an  earnest  co-operation  in  its  affairs.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President,  the  July  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  the  14th,  at  his  beautiful  subur- 
ban residence  to  which  all  are  cordially  invited. 


Keep  Weeds  Down. 

C.  C.  Fuller,  of  Mass.  in  the  GermaiUmon  Tele- 
graph, says  it  is  poor  policy  to  expend  money  for 
manures  and  then  let  weeds  steal  it.  Five  years 
ago  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  used 
as  a  garden  and  was  very  rich,  but  was  full  of 
witch-grass.  He  planted  it  to  beets.  A  neighbor 
asked  him  why  he  did  so.  He  replied  he  thought  it 
good  soil  for  them.  "That  may  be,"  said  he,  "but 
you  will  find  you  will  raise  more  witch-grass  than 
beets."  In  August  he  happened  along  again,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  beets.    Not  a  trace  of  witch-grass  to  be  seen. 

Keep  weeds  doron  and  they  cannot  come  up. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

The  Twenty-seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  this 
popular  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  3eth  of 
September  next  and  continue  to  October  31st,  1874. 
Already  circulars  have  been  sent  to  a  large  number 
of  Manufactures,  Artists,  Mechanice,  Inventors 
and  others  in  every  section  of  the  country,  inviting 
them  to  contribute  whatever  they  may  deem  worthy 
of  public  exposition,  and  of  competing  for  the  pre- 
miums which  will  be  awarded  by  the  Managers. — 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  anything  at  this 
time  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  praise  of  an 
Institution  which  has  accomplished  so  much  good 
service  not  only  to  the  residents  of  Baltimore,  but 
also  to  exhibitors  residing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Though  a  local  institution,  and  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  our  midst,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
of  more  general  utility  in  the  prominence  which  it 
has  given  to  useful  inventions.  The  Schools  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  have  not  only  been  for 
the  most  part  well  attended,  but  have  also  been 
the  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  whose  talents  might  otherwise  have 
remained  undeveloped.  To  this  end,  also,  the  ex- 
cellent Library  which  has  become  so  popular  with 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  has  proved  a  most 
efficient  auxiliary.  In  other  respects  the  Maryland 
Institute  has  been  equally  fortunate.  Its  general 
management  has  been  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made,  in  filling  the  subordi- 
nate Departments,  to  put  the  right  persons  in  the 
right  places.  It  is  this  laudible  zeal  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  been  connected  with  the  "Institute, 
which  has  won  for  it  the  high  reputation  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  which  we  are  happy  to  say  it  fairly 
deserves. 

James  S.  Suter,  Esq.,  assisted  by  the  entire 
Committee  on  Exhibition,  are  now  enex-getically 
engaged  instituting  proper  measures  to  make  the 
coming  display  one  that  will  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  Institute  and  the  advancement  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  Information  in  regard  to  the 
regulations,  &c.,  may  be*  obtained  by  application 
to  James  S.  Suter,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md 

Improved  Cotswold  Sheep. — Those  interested 
we  refer  to  C.  J.  B.  Mitchell's  advertisement,  offer- 
ing for  sale  this  superior  breed  of  sheep  ;  those  who 
visited  the  Cattle  Show  of  last  year  cannot  forget 
the  splendid  specimens  exhibited  by  this  gentleman 
and  which  bore  off  all  the  prizes — especially  con- 
spicuous on  that  occasion  was  the  imported  Ram 
"Duke  of  Gloucester,"  the  "noblest  Roman  of  them 
all."  Mr.  Mitchell's  stock  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  commendation  from  us. 
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THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BIG.  | 

This  destructive  creature  has  for  several  years 
past  been  destroying  the  potato  and  other  crops 
in  many  western  States,  but  this  year  has  reached 
our  own  State  and  has  spread  havoc  in  several 
counties.  The  egg  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  ©val 
in  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
are  laid  on  the  \inder  side  of  the  leaf.  The  young 
bug  is  nearly  red  in  color,  with  two  rows  of  black 
spots  on  either  side.  The  old  ones  are  in  shape 
not  unlike  the  land  terrapin,  dark  brown  in  color, 
with  ten  yellow  stripes  running  lengthwise  of  the 
insect  varying  in  size  from  three-eighths  to  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  The  young  bugs  have  ravenous  appe- 
tites and  devote  their  entire  time  to  eating  the 
vines,  whilst  the  old  ones  are  much  less  voracious. 
They  propagate  with  fearful  rapidity. 

A  correspondent  at  St.  Dennis,  Baltimore  county, 
writes  about  the  ist  of  June,  as  follows  :  "As  an 
outpost  scout  in  the  agricultural  interest,  I  send 
you  the  first  notice  of  the  advent  of  the  foe.  I 
have  been  so  (un)  fortunate  as  to  capture  one  of 
the  coming  army,  a  "  Colorado  Bug,  "  upon  my  po- 
tatoes, and  I  send  the  captive  that  he  may  be  seen 
and  known.  In  two  days  my  cucumbers  were  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  an  insect  with  6  stripes,  and 
longer  in  shape  but  of  the  same  color.  Unless  it 
is  the  young  of  the  specimen  which  I  send  it  is  a 
new  species  here  and  must  be  added  to  the  far- 
mer's plagues. 

Trusting  that  there  may  be  no  foe  we  cannot  van- 
quish, and  placing  considerable  faith  in  chickens, 
1  remain,  yours,  truly,  &c." 

A  variety  of  means  have  been  resorted  to  de-  j 
stroy  this  beetle,  but  without  much  success.  Paris 
Green,  which  has  heretofore  proved  so  effectual, 
was  compai'atively  a  failure,  so  were  lime,  plaster 
and  bug  exterminators  which  were  heretofore  so 
speedy  in  their  effect.  It  is  conceded  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  catching  and  killing 
them.  Some  have  succeeded  in  killing  them  by 
crushing  them  with  the  foot  and  the  blade  of  a  hoe 
— others  by  crushing  them  between  two  small 
smooth  pieces  of  board.  The  Western  farmers 
have  decided  that  the  only  Avay  to  destroy  them  is 
to  catch  and  burn.  The  bugs  are  caught  in  hand 
nets  made  of  misquito  bar  stuff,  from  two  to  three 
feet  long  and  about  two  feet  wide,  and  surrounded 
by  a  lath  frame,  and  the  net  held  on  one  side  of  the 
potato  vine  while  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vine  dislodges  the  bugs  and  they  fall  into 
the  net.  They  say  this  plan  is  a  tedious  one  but  it 
is  the  most  effective  one  yet  discovered, 

A  Mrs.  Samuel  Deforce,  of  Businessburgh,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  says  ;  "  that  her  potato  vines 
were  very  quickly  and  effectively  cleaned  of  the 
above  insect  by  a  couple  of  guinea  fowels,  and  she 
thinks  that  these  industrious  and  persevering  bug 
pickers  might  be  very  advantageously  employed 
wherever  potatoes  are  grown." 

A  Prince  George  county  correspondent  of  Balti- 
more Sun,  says:  Paris  Green  will  kill  the  beetle 
when  it  touches  them,  but  the  only  real  effective 


remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  old  ones  and  the  eggs  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  Gathering  them  into  a  shal- 
low pan  with  coal  oil,  and  afterwards  setting  fire  to 
the  mass  will  effectually  kill  them.  He  says  the 
old  beetles  go  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
laid,  but  the  young  ones  will  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time  destroy  an  entire  field.  On  the 
early  potato  crop  the  beetles  will  probably  not 
prove  very  destructive  ;  but  I  fear  they  will  entire- 
ly destroy  the  late  crop,  especially  after  a  stay  of 
one  or  two  years.  My  advice  would  therefore  be 
hereafter  to  raise  only  early  potatoes,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  beetles  in  check.  When  done 
with  the  potatoes  they  will  attack  the  tomatoes, 
and  probably  also  the  sweet  potatoes.  Of  pota- 
toes they  eat  the  tops  only,  but  of  tomatoes  also 
the  fi-uit,  which  is  at  any  rate,  so  soiled  by  them  as 
as  to  be  unfit  to  eat. 

It  is  stated  that  a  farmer  in  Harford  county,  Md., 
cleared  the  bug  out  of  his  potato  patch  by  turning 
a  pair  of  ducks  among  them,  he  went  along  the 
rows,  shook  off  the  bugs,  the  ducks  following  him 
and  gobbling  them  up.  Poultry  from  all  evidence, 
seems  to  be  a  sore  destroyer  of  these  pests. 


EARLENESS  OF  CORN. 

Good  tests  of  vegetables  are  much  wanted,  ^'a- 
rieties  are  so  numerous,  and  the  testimony  so  con- 
flicting that  no  one  knows  what  to  select.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Country  6V////ev;/rt:;/ recently  ga\  e 
a  list  of  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  all  of  which  were 
sown  together  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  Watevford, 
New  York,  with  the  following  results  : 

FU  for  Table.  Fit  for  Tah/r. 

Ear]y  Minnesota... .July  19  Paisst  11 's  Prolific,  Aug.  9 

Pratt's  Early  July  28  Extra  Early  Minne- 

I  Ex.  Early  Sugar,  July  25       sola  Aug.  9 

I  Early Narragansett,         'A  kind  without 

 July  28       name   Aug.9 

"  Narragansett,  Aug.  5  Campbell's  GO  day,  Aug.  9 

Crosby's  Early  Aug.  9  Stowell's  EA  erg'n,  Aug  20 

Moore's  Early  Con-  Mammoth   Aug.  2ti 

cord  Aug.  9  Asylum  .Sep.  2 

This  table  has,  of  course,  reference  to  earliness 
alone,  which  is  the  main  thing  with  market  garden- 
ers. For  those  who  grow  for  their  own  use,  some 
of  the  others  might  be  more  desirable,  as  a  day  or 
two  of  difference,  though  of  vast  importance  to  those 
whose  good  fortune  depends  on  getting  among  the 
first  in  season  to  market,  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  high  flavor  or  other  good  qualities.  The 
Sto7ueirs  Evergreen  is  one  of  the  most  popular  with 
gardeners  generally,  but  if  there  are  others  as  good 
in  all  other  qualities  and  a  montli  earlier,  it  ought 
to  be  better  known. 

The  great  difference  in  the  times  of  coming  to 
table  fitness  in  the  above  list  of  corn  is  very  strik- 
ing ;  and  although  this  difference  is  well  known  in 
the  case  of  trees,  such  as  Aj)plcs,  Peaches,  &c.,  it 
is  rare  among  annuals. 

Lemon  juice  and  glycerine  will  clean  and  soft«ii 
the  hands. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

A  Growl  from  a  Cirniiiiblrr. 

I  feai  I  am  naturally  a  <;runil)lei  ; — at  any  rate 
this  very  hot  weather,  if  y  m  admit  me  to  your 
columns,  give  me  leave  to  t^rumhle  a  little.  The 
cause  of  my  complaint  may  he  very  un  rcas<)iial)le, 
for  you  will  sec  I  want  other  people  to  write  their 
articles  or  essays  to  suit  my  notions,  ami  n.ine  may 
be  wrong  notions.    Let  me  explain. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  two  subjects,  Fertili- 
zers and  Sheep-Farming.  I  am  a  poor  land  im- 
prover, and  I  believe  in  these  two  things.  Natu- 
rally, I  want  to  know  all  that  will  help  me  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  what  T  mainly  want,  in  the  lack 
of  my  own  experience,  is  the  experience  of  some- 
body else  who  will  tell  me  plainly  what  he  has 
tried  and  seen  and  learned  about  them  for  himself. 
I  open  a  fresh  number  of  an  agricultural  journal 
then,  and  find  a  communication  from  just  the  man 
I  want  to  hear  from  ;  one  who  I  am  told,  has  had 
long  years  of  success  in  sheep-management,  made 
profit  out  of  his  flocks  and  enriched  his  lands. 

Surely  here  is  what  I  am  looking  for,  but  what 
do  I  find?  Why,  a  historical  sketch,  starting  with 
righteous  Abel  and  running  through  4000  years,  to 
the  shepherds  who',  "when  Joseph  and  Mary  went 
up  to  Jj.idea  to  be  taxed,"  "were  there  tending  their 
Mocks."  The  writer  gives  us  too,  a  moral  view  of 
the  subject.  There  is  an  intimation  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  characters  of  Abel  and  Cain,  lay  in 
the  fact  of  the  former  being  "a  feeder  of  sheep" 
and  the  latter  of  a  more  profane  occupation.  He 
is  a  little  hard  on  Noah,  who,  he  says,  "took  to 
jiractices"  which  "the  daughters  of  Eve,"  (meaning 
the  modern  woman-crusaders),  are  still  "vainly  en- 
deavoring to  obviate."  The  falling  away  of  the 
good  man  is  attributed  to  his  having  "turned  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  a  husbandman,"  and 
planting  a  vineyard,  and  neglecting  in  consequence 
to  look  after  his  sheep.  Abraham,  we  are  told, 
"was  a  prominent  breeder  of  sheep,"  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  Abimelech,  and  Laban,  and  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  and  Jethro,  and  Job,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  David,  and  Adonijah,  and  Jabez 
the  Hagarite — but  time  fails  me  to  follow  up  this 
sketch  of  the  history  of  sheep  and  sheep-breeders 
as  found  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  that 
all  this  is  not  entertaining  and  useful  reading  to 
such  as  delight  in  ancient  lore,  but  my  interest  is 
in  Christian  sheep,  and  sheep  of  to-day.  What 
could  Noah  tell  me  about  improving  poor  land 
with  sheep,  when  his  land  had  been  just  overflowed; 
and  what  did  Abr^^ham  know  about  Cotswolds  and 
South  Downs  ? 


Leaving  our  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  ancient 
history,  we  turn  to  another  journal,  and  find  a  re- 
port on  Fertilizers,  submitted  by  a  committee  to 
an  intelligent  association  of  a  neighboring  State. 
We  suppose  that  such  a  committee  has  been  mak- 
ing some  careful  investigations  into  the  character 
and  application  of  the  modern  fertilizers  in  which 
all  poor-land  farmers  are  so  deeply  interested. — 
Listead  of  this  we  find  ourselves  immediately  car- 
ried to  ancient  Rome  and  detained  there  from  the 
time  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  the  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, our  lands  all  this  time  neglected.  W^e  are  in- 
formed that  Numa  praised  those  who  fertilized 
their  lands  ;  also  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet.  Cato  called  Sicily  the  granary 
of  Rome,  and  the  enormous  crops  of  wheat  grown 
on  that  island,  the  writer  thinks,  was  owing  to  "the 
wise  use  of  the  various  fertilizing  materials  at  their 
command."  What  these  were,  and  how  they  were 
used,  does  not  appear.  They  made  no  experiments 
with,"  Turner's  Excelsior"  or  Baugh's  Raw  Bone." 
Uzziah,  we  are  told,  was  a  very  wise  king,  and 
"gave  particular  protection  to  all  those  cultivating 
lands  and  keeping  cattle." 

Now  again,  I  will  not  pre'^ume  to  judge  for  your 
readers  as  to  how  they  relish  all  such  historical 
treatment  of  sheep  and  fertilizers,  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  don't  care  a  copper  for  the  opinion  of  Uz- 
ziah or  Cato  or  Numa  Pompilius  or  any  other  hea- 
then of  them  all,  on  the  subject  of  fertilizers,  nor 
does  it  concern  me  in  the  least,  what  Moses  or  any 
other  of  the  prophets  may  have  thought  of  sheep- 
breeding.  I  go  humbly  to  such  wise  teachers  for 
the  wisdom  they  professed  to  instruct  us  in,  but 
that  was  not  agricultural  wisdom. 

In  a  word,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  protest  that  ancient 
history  has  nothing  to  do  with  modern  agriculture, 
and  I  wish  our  teachers  would  follow  the  wise 
counsel  of  I  don't  know  who,  viz.,  when  they  have 
any  thing  to  say,  say  it,  and  when  they  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  then  say  that.  Not  a  word  of  this  is 
aimed  at  your  sensible  and  practical  correspond- 
ents who  tell  us  whereof  they  know,  or  who  are 
investigating  and  seeking  for  knowledge.  It  is 
the  professional  essayist  who,  having  written  him- 
self out  of  all  he  knows,  thinks  he  must  still  write 
on  till  the  Encyclopedias  run  out.  Hence  comes 
Numa  Pompilius,  Uzziah  and  Abimeleh,  Et  Hmc 
Ilia:  Lachrymcc. 

Grumbler. 

Devons  and  Herei-ords. — We  call  attention 
to  the  statement  of  John  Merryman,  Esq.  of  Hay- 
field,  Baltimore  county,  as  to  the  productiveness  of 
his  Hereford  cow  Agnes.  He  maintains  that  Dev- 
ons and  Herefords  have  claims  to  be  considered 
of  value  for  dairy  purposes,  specially  after  the  tests 
recently  made. 
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Devons  and  Herefords  for  Dairy  Purposes. 

lo  the  JEditors  of  tJie  Maryland  Farmer. 

It  is  so  generally  supposed  that  Devons  and 
Herefords  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  of  value 
for  Dairy  purposes,  I  now  desire  to  remind  your 
readers,  that  the  late  Mr.  George  Patterson,  did 
unmistakably  establish  the  fact,  as  regards  Devons, 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  at  his  death,  upon  the 
Springfield  estate,  there  was  as  good  herd  of  Dairy 
cows  (all  Devons)  as  could  be  produced  in  the 
United  States;  the  result  was  owing  to  Mr.  Patter- 
son's attention  to  breeding  from  his  largest  milkers, 
and  securing  his  bull,  (which  he  did  by  importa- 
tion, at  intervals  of  three  years,  from  Bloomfield), 
who  was  noted  in  England  for  his  herd  of  milking 
Devons.  Following  the  practice  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son, I  purchased  in  may  18C4,  from  F.  W.  Stone, 
of  Canada,  the  bull  Admiral — 2355 — E.  II.  B., 
bred  from  Gentle,  a  fine  milker,  by  Carlisle — 923, 
E.  H.  B.,  both  bred,  by  Lord  Bernick.  Five  of 
Admiral's  calves  have  proved  to  be  large  milkers, 
rone,  giving  less,  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  four 
gallons  of  good  milk,  for  a  period  of  four  months 
after  calving,  and  milking  continuously  to  within 
two  to  four  weeks  of  calving.  Agnes,  calved  20th 
November,  1866,  out  of  Milton,  imported,  bred  by 
John  Longmore,  of  Orleton,  England,  has  been 
recently  tested  as  regards  milk  and  butter  produc- 
ing qualities — her  jield  of  milk  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  five  gallons  and  one  pint — and  of  butte^' 
in  seven  days,  twelve  lbs.  and  ten  oz.  I  have 
from  Agnes,  two  heifers,  3  and  14  months  old,  a 
bull  "Monocacy,"  now  between  tv/oand  three  years 
bred  from  her,  is  now  the  property  of  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd,  of  Wye  House,  Talbot  County.  The  Col., 
has  also  recently  purchased  the  bull  calf  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  out  of  Giantess  (imported),  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard 2d,  imported, 

John  ]\Ierryman'. 


Thorough  Culture. 


The  theory  that  there  can  be  no  drougth  in  the 
soil  which  is  ploughed  so  deeply  and  comminuted 
or  pulverized  so  thoroughly  that  the  air  can  strike 
down  into  it  far  enough  to  come  to  a  temperature 
below  the  dew  point,  is  nothing  new.  That  theory 
has  been  familiar  to  scientific  agriculturists  for 
years.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
atmosphere  comes  in  contact  with  a  substance 
colder  than  itself,  moisture  is  precipitated,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry  the  season  may  be.  So,  if  a  soil  be  so 
prepared  that  the  atmosphere  can  penetrate  it  to  a 
point  where  the  soil  is  colder  than  atmosphere, 
moisture  will  be  precipitated  at  that  point,  and  then, 
by  capillary  attraction,  be  drawn  through  the  soil 
to  the  surface,  whereby,  whatever  is  growing  or 
planted  in  the  soil  will  be  refrpshed, 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

JL'XE  SESSIO. 

Washington,  June  2,  1874. 

This  useful  society  held  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing to-day  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  about 
twenty  members  present.  Chalkley  Gillingham, 
president,  in  the  chair, — P.  H.  Folsom,  secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  an  interesting  history  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  Apple. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Snodgrass,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  Secretary  for  his  admirable 
address,  after  some  discussion  by  Messrs.  Snod- 
grass, King,  Curtiss,  Chamberlain,  Piersons,  Clarke 
and  others. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Folsom,  as  Secretary, 
was  offered,  and  after  some  discussion  was  accept- 
ed: and  on 'motion  of  Col.  S.  E.  Chamberlain  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  for  his  past  services. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hopkins  moved  that  the  Society  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  Secretary,  and  nominated 
therefor  Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  of  W^ashington  ;  and 
ort  motion  of  Major  King,  the  late  secretary  Mr. 
Folsom,  was  directed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  society  for  Mr.  Curtiss,  which  he  did  and  the 
chair  declared  him  unanimously  elected,  when  the 
outgoing  secretary  conducted  the  secretary  elect 
to  the  desk,  and  he  assumed  the  ^duties  of  the  of- 
fice, after  brief  remarks  in  acknowledgment  of  tl'e 
honor  conferred  on  him  and  pledging  earnest  ef- 
forts for  the  interests  and  advancement  of  the  so- 
ciety, asking  the  aid  of  all  members. 

It  was  on  motion,  ordered  that  the  ordinary 
membership  fees  from  Mr.  Curtiss,  be  remitted,  in 
view  of  his  services  as  secretary. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
testing  and  discussing  two  handsome  baskets  of 
delicious  strawberries  presented  by  Stacy  Snow- 
don,  of  Fairfax.  They  were  the  Wilson  and  the 
Monarch  of  the  West,  a  new  and  handsome  berry, 
large,  compact,  smooth,  and  much  sweeter  than  the 
W^ilson,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  fruit  for 
market  and  amateurs. 

N.  W\  Piersons,  of  Fairfax,  exhibited  six  varie- 
ties of  clover,  raised  in  this  vicinity,  viz  :  the  Al- 
sike,  the  red,  yellow,  white,  lucerne,  and  another 
called  the  buck  or  Buffalo.  The  Alsike  is  superior 
for  bees  ;  the  lucerne  is  better  for  meadows  than 
for  pasture. 

After  some  further  conversation  for  the  better 
advancement  of  the  society,  it  adjourned  to  meet 
at  this  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

The  public,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  and 
sweethearts,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and 
enjoy  the  meetings,  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  particularly  to  become  active  members,  which 
costs  only  the  iriile  of  a  membership  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar a  year. 

Every  fruit  grower,  florist  and  gardener  in  this 
region  may  derive  benefit  by  membership  in  this 
society,  Potomac. 


THE  MARYL. 


MARYLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JINK  MKKTI.XJ  AM)  IHSPLAY. 

This  Society  belli  its  June  meeting  on  Tuesday 
Eveninij,  June  17th,  at  Lehmann's  Hall,  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  Executive  Committee,  to  ac- 
commodate the  rapidly- increasing  attendance,  as 
also  the  contributions  to  the  monthly  disjjlay. — 
Ezra  Whitman,  president,  in  the  chair — T.  C.  Dor- 
scy,  secretary. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  members 
— a  great  number  of  citizens — and  scores  of  ladies, 
who  gave  a  charm  and  interest  to  the  scene. — 
Tables  were  suitably  arranged  in  the  hall  for  the 
tlisplay  of  plants,  fruits  and  Flowers,  of  which  there 
were  a  goodly  number.  The  Horal  portion  of  the 
hall  was  unusually  attractive.  The  table  assigned 
to  the  Strawberries — luscious  and  of  great  size — 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  visitors.  The  beau- 
tiful display  of  rare  and  choice  plants  called  forth 
the  highest  admiration.  The  hall  was  elegantly 
illuminated,  and  the  chandeliers  adorned  with 
beautiful  hanging  baskets,  and  altogether  the  mem- 
bers felt  the  meeting  was  a  great  success 

John  Feast,  295  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore, 
had  on  exhibition  sixty  of  the  very  finest  specimens 
of  rare  plants,  mostly  in  bloom,  a  very  attractive 
display — also  one  rustic  basket,  and  stand  with 
specimens  of  cut  flowers,  a  fine  Seedling  Cactus 
(Feastii,)  a  superb  flower,  fine  pink. 

Robert  J.  Halladay,  of  Baltimore,  presented  an 
attractive  and  choice  collection  of  Geraniums, 
J'>egonias,  Petunia,  Agapanthus,  Draccenia,  coffee 
plant,  &c. 

A.  L.  Black,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Plants  and  Flowers,  among  which  were 
eight  varieties  of  rare  and  beautiful  Caladiums — 
three  varieties  of  P\ichsia — Dracrenia — twenty 
varieties  of  Geraniums,  Pandanus  Javanicum,  &c. 

John  A.  Needles,  offered  two  fine  specimens  of 
Magnolia  Grandiflora,  from  a  tree  forty-two  years 
old. 

John  Cook,  of  Carroll,  Iviltimore  county,  had  on 
exhibition  six  varieties  of  Strawberries,  which  were 
the  centre  of  attraction,  among  which  were  the 
Kentucky  Late,  Boydens  No.  30,  Jucunda,  Chas. 
Downing,  Russell's  Prolific,  and  Monarch  of  the 
West — this  display  has  seldom  been  excelled  for 
size  and  flavor. 

Jesse  Marden,  Jr.,  exhibited  a  basket  of  extra 
large,  reddish  crimson,  sweet  Agriculturist  Straw- 
berry. 

R'.  W.  L.  Rasin,  exhibited  a  fine  basket  of  Straw- 
berries, arranged  in  a  most  tasteful  manner  with 
the  rarest  flowers — a  beautiful  offering. 

F.  Fauth,  gardener  for  Ezra  Whitman,  presented 
a  dozen  Fuchsias,  double  and  variegated  Gerani- 
ums, Coleus,  Centaurea,  Ferns,  two  vases  of  flow- 
ers, and  two  bouquets. 

John  D.  Oakford  placed  on  exhibition  three  bot- 
tles with  specimens  of  the  dreaded  Colorado  potato 
bug,  with  which  he  had  experimented,  with  the 
following  result  :  those  in  one  bottle  had  been  in 
Cayenne  pepper  for  36  hours,  those  in  another,  in 
a  solution  of  saltpetre  12  hours,  and  the  third  in 
Parish  Green  for  I  hour.  Those  in  the  Cayenne 
and  Saltpetre  were  alive,  those  in  the  Paris  Green 
were  dead. 

A  paper  "  On  Organization,"  was  presented  by 
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Samuel  Martin,  of  Baltimore,  and  read,  looking  to 
an  active  participation  of  every  member  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  general  cause.  The  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Dawson  Lawrence,  of  Howard 
county,  Md.,  was  read,  urging  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  vegetables  by  the  Society: 

He  says  : — "  Whether  these  articles,  vegetables, 
will  occujjy  a  \:ery  prominent  place  in  your  pro- 
ceedings and  exhibiiions  its  members  will  deter- 
mine, but  great  good  has  heretofore  been  done  by 
Horticultural  Societies  through  their  exhibitions 
in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  good  varieties  of 
vegetables. 

The  catalogues  of  the  seedsmen  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  Gardener  that  the  untested  theories 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  do  to  the  farmer. 

W^hen  a  farmer  is  satisfied  by  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  a  theory,  he  will  believe  it  :  but  the  garde- 
ner has  this  advantage  over  a  farmer  :  an  exhibition 
by  a  Horticultural  Society  of  the  60  pound  cabbage, 
or  the  colossal  asparagus,  or  the  early  pea,  or  the 
10  pound  beet,  or  the  unsurpassable  tomato,  bears 
conviction  on  its  face  :  it  is  easier  to  demonstrate 
a  theory  concerning  the  production  of  vegetables, 
than  it  is  one  destined  to  effect  the  production  of 
the  cereals  on  a  larger  area  :  this  is  no  doubt  one 
reason  why  the  horticultural  art  has  made  so  much 
greater  progress  than  the  purely  agricultural  art  ; 
for  this  reason,  your  society  will  have  an  easier  task 
before  it  to  convince  cultivators  of  riie  excellence 
of  certain  varieties  than  our  friends  of  the  sister 
Agricultural  Society  will  have  in  its  eftorts  to  im- 
prove the  seeds,  implements  and  processes  of  agri- 
culturists :  *  *  *  Ti^e  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  vegetables  to  report  once  a  year  on  best 
varieties,  &c.,  would  give  to  the  raising  of  vegetables 
in  Maryland  a  substantial  basis." 

Mr.  Oakford  rose  to  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  presence  of  so  many  ladies,  and  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  the  subject  of  enlisting 
their  active  co-operation  in  their  meetings  and  ex- 
hibitions, as  he  felt  assured  rhat  much  could  be  ac- 
complished thereby — that  they  knew  no  such  word 
as  fail  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  embarked, 
and  hoped  the  Executive  Committee  would  prompt- 
ly consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Oakford  stated  he  understood  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  room,  who  had  a  remedy  for  the 
Potato  Bug,  which  was  immediate  destruction  to 
that  foe,  and  without  injury  to  the  plant. 

In  reply,  Mr.  George  J.  Popplein  said  that  Paris 
Green  had  been  effective  in  previous  years  in  de- 
stroying the  bug  in  Ohio  and  other  western  States, 
but  this  year  it  had  not  been  so  successful — he 
could  not  account  for  the  failure,  as  he  knew  Paris 
Green  was  as  pure  as  before,  as  he  manufactured 
the  article  himself. 

Mr.  Rasin — who  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Oakford — stated  that  he  had  experimented  with  a 
solution  upon  the  bugs,  which,  if  it  did  not  kill 
them,  it  weakened  them  amazingly.  The  plant 
seemed  to  thrive  by  the  use  of  the  solution,  but  the 
bug  did  not.  He  could  not,  just  now,  give  the  in- 
gredients of  the  solution. 

Dr.  Latimer  remarked  that  the  matter  had  been 
discussed  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  that 
no  effective  remedy  had  been  discovered  to  destroy 
them,  and  that  the  only  ^ure  way  was  to  catch  and 
kill  them. 
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j\Ir.  Whilni-'ui  in\ iicd  llir  Socicly  lo  bold  ilsnexl 
monthly  inc;!  iirj^  ;u  In  Iicii^f,  ;it  4  (I'rl'x.k,  on  Tues- 
day, I  ilii.Dii  i'xiun'lar}'  Av  enue,  l)Cl  ween  Lin- 
cieu  :ni<i  I'.utaw  I'lnee,  wliieli  on  niolioii  of  Ww  \. 
L.    l\oi_^ei's  \v;is  aeee])Le(l,  wliereupon   ihe  SorieL} 

I  ]( )U I'Jied  until  lliaL  lime,  when  a  full  altendance 
i.s  expeeted. 

 i  

Maryland  Aiii  icultnral  and  Meclianiral  Asso- 
ciation. 

MAY  MEETING. 

'I'lii'  .■M;iy  DHH'tint^  of  tliis  Society  was  held  ;tt,  tlieir 
Jidonison  lhurs(l;i.\  i)lh.  A.  J^>owie  Da-vis,  I'resident, 
ill  Ihe  cliaii'— 'i'.  ii.  Dorsej',  Secretary. 

.Mr.  IMvis,  who  sunuiitted  a  paper  on  the  District 

Hoad  t^ysteiu,  at  the  last  meeting,  wliieli  leeeived 
I  lie  endorsement  of  the  Societj',  stated  tliat  at  a  meet- 
i  M'^- of  (  lie  farmer  :  of  Montgomery'  County,  they  had 
(Ic'-ided  in  favor  of  the  iJisUdct  System  in  preference 
I')  I  h<'  County  System. 

'J'lic  Prrsi(ient,  further  staled,  tluit  the  committee 
:i  j'l'*'i'i!<'<l  ;tt  the  last  meei  ing  io  intiuire  into  the  ex- 
l"'-lien;'y  and  pra<'iical)ilily  of  j>r(K-nring  Peruvian 
'  ;ii;,iu)  (iirectly  from  tiie  imjiort  rs,  in  tiuantities  to 
'-n.it  tlie  wants  of  tlie  farmer,  instead  of  getting  it  sec- 
ond hivnd,  ha-d  made  the  necessary  inquiries  and 
;i SCI 'rta-ined  that  it  could  ne  accomplisheil,  if  tlie  far- 
iiu'i  s  would  iud  Gate  to  the  committee  what  arrange- 
ments they  desired  to  be  made. 

^Ir.  Sands  presented  specimens  of  the  dreaded  Col- 

0  atlo  Potalo  J>ug  which  had  made  its  appeaiance  in 
in  many  parts  of  this  State,  particularly  in  Baltimore 
County,  which  were  critically  examined  by  t  he  mem- 
I:)ers  pi-esent. 

JNlr.  Davis  here  introduced  Rev.  Thomas  McCor- 
miclv,  of  Baltimore,  now  83  years  old,  a  nephew  of 
'{'nomas  Moore,  the  inventor  of  the  Refrigerato'-.— 
Mr.  Mooi'e,  presented  a paj^er  which  was  read  "About 
Refrigerators  and  their  Inventor."   The  writer  stated 

1  liat  he  carried  butter  to  market  in  the  first  Refriger- 
ator ever  made. 

The  late  Thomas  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Kriends,  living  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sandy  Spring,  in  Montgomery  couniy,  Md.,  was 
the  inventor,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  or  a- 
1  )out  the  year  1803.  'i'lie  first  refrigerator  was  of  small 
size,  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  butter  to 
markei  on  horse-back,  as  most  of  the  marketing  was 
done  in  that  way  in  those  days.  The  refrigerator  con- 
s'sted  of  a  cider  tub,  of  oval  form,  and  about  18  or  20 
inches  deep,  in  which  was  placed  a  tin  box,  with 
space  on  each  side  for  ice  in  small  lumps.  The  oui- 
side  of  the  wooden  box  was  covered  with  :  ablMtskins, 
v\dth  the  fur  on,  and  over  that  was  a  covering  of 
coarse  w»olen  c  oth.  Afterwards  Mr.  Moore,  made 
l  efrigerators  of  larger  dimensions  and  in  a  difTerent 
inauner  for  family  and  daiiy  ])urposes.  Tliomas  Jef- 
tV')-son,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  some  of 
The  heads  of  departments,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
1  'istrict  of  Cokunbia  who  had  ice-houses,  used  Thos. 
Moore's  patent  refrigerators.  It  was,  however,  of  lit- 
t  Le  practical  benefit  to  farmers  generally,  as  not  one 
in  a  hundred  had  an  iCf-house,  so  they  went  out  of 
use  for  a  number  of  years.  Thonias  Moore,  the  writer 
said,  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  fatlier,  Thomas 
.Moore,  an  Irish  (Quaker,  came  to  this  country  eaidy 
m  the  last  century,  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
wiiere  be  married  and  afterwards  removed  to  liou- 
(loiui  county,  Va.  About  1701  Thos.  Moore  removed 
lo  Maryland  having  married  Ivlary  Brooke,  daughter 
of  Roger  Jirooke,  of  Brool<e  Grove,  in  Montgomery 
<-ounty,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  practical 
firmer.  The  State  of  Maryland  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  many  improvements  in  agriculture.  He 
liad  the  model  farm  of  the  county  and  State  which 
IS  now  owned  by  E.  J.  Hall,  I'resident  of  the  Mont- 
j'omery  County  Agricultural  Society.  Persons  came 
from  long  distances  to  see  the  farm  and  to  witness 
I  he  deep  plowing  with  the  mammoth  plow  of  ^Mr. 
^Moore's  own  invention.  One  distinguished  visitor 
was  Chas.  Carroll  of  Carrollton  In  the  year  1805  Mr. 
Moore  was  employed  by  the  corporation  of  George- 
town to  construct  the  causeway  from  Mason's  Island 
to  tlie  Virginia  shore,  for  which  he  received  |24,(;00i 


and  completed  the  work  in  less  llian  one  year.  Af- 
]  tcrwards  he  was  employed  by  tlie  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  lay  out  the  great  national  route  lo  the 
!  West    During  the  war  of  1812  to  1816  he  took  charge 
i  f)l  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company's  work  near 
I  Kllicott  s  ^lills  as  ch  ef  manager.   He  was  «lso  chief 
j  engineer  of  the  James  Hiver  canal,  and  served  the 
I  Cliesapeak  and  Ohio  canal  in  tlie  same  capacit  y.  He 
die.i  on  the  3d  of  Oct  -her,  1822,  in  the  03d  year  of  his 
iige. 

Mr.  Davis  introduced  another  veteran,  William 
Brown,  now  70  years  of  age — the  inventor  and  nia- 
iier  of  the  first  Premium  IMow  in  Maryland— it  hav- 
ing been  exhil)iteil  and  jjremium  taken  by  him,  over 
several  competitors  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show, 

j  held  about  fom- miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Fred- 

j  erick  Road,  over  fifty-two  years  ago. 

He  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  early  life  and 
success  as  n  mechanic,  and  subsequently  as  a  farmer. 

i  He  said  he  was  worn  out  by  old  age,  but  he  was 
pleased  at  lieing  ])rese  t  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  — 
He  said  he  was  advised  to  take  his  plow  to  the  cattle 
show  so  lie  made  a  couplp,  not  better  than  the  others, 
except  that  t  hey  may  have  b(  en  better  painted.  He 
found  a  great  many  beautiful  plows  there,  nicely 
painter],  some  of  them  striped.  When  the  plowing 
match  begun  his  plow  went  far  ahead  of  the  others, 
and  peoi)le  crowded  around,  and  some  wanted  to 
know  ihe  price  'f  his  plow.  To  one  he  replied  twenty 
dollars,  and  he  was  handed  over  a  twenty  dollar  gold 
piece,  wh  ch  were  fashionable  at  that  time.  Mr. 
P>rown  remarked,  "I  tell  you,  I  felt  bully." 

He  said  1  e  did  not  have  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  when 
he  went  to  the  Show.  He  was  told  that  he  ought  to 
Join  I  he  society  before  competing  (or  a  prize,  and  th.'it 
tiie  admisslon'fee  was  ^2.  Mr.  Brown  replied  he  did 
not  have  a  dollar,  and  a  badge  was  pinned  on  him 
without  pfiying  the  admission  fee,  and  he  was  'hen 
Just  as  good  a  member  as  an.y  body.  The  result  of 
Ihe  contest  gave  Mr,  B:own  a"  start  in  life  and  he  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  n.ost  successful  farmers 
in  Montgomery  bounty. 

Mr.  Brown  exhiliited  to  the  meeting  the  Silver  Cup 
which  was  awarded  him  at  the  Cattle  Show,  as  the 
successful  competitor,— it  attracted  much  attention, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reese  the  members  u- 
nited  in  drinking  a  bumper— in  cold  water  of  cour.  e 
—to  the  victor  of  the  first  plowing  match  in  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Brown  furtln  r  promised  to  present  to  the  So- 
ciety; an  Old  Mammoth  Plow,  of  his  make,  for  their 
inspection. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr  McCormick,  and  they  were  both  elected  hon- 
orary members. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  prepared  bj-  D.  Lawrence, 
on  Utilizing  Home  Manures,  was  on  motion  deferred 
imtil  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  the  July  and  August  monthly  meetings 
were  dispi-nsed  with,  and  the  Society  adjourned  to 
meet  on  tlie  first  Thursday  i  1  September,  at  l)^ 
o'clock,  P.  ]\r.,  the  time  having  been  changed  from 
12  iSI. 

Meotini*  of  the  Exccntive  Coniinittce. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association 
met  on  Tuesday,  June  16th,  to  perfect  arrangements 
i  for  the  Autumn  exhibition  which  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  hold  at  Pirnlico,  on  Tuesday,  October  6th,  10 
I  continue  four  days.   A  majority  of  the  Committee 
I  were  present. 

The  resignat  ion  of  General  Geo.  S.  Brown,  of  Bal- 
I  timorecity,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
was  received  and  accepted. 

John  R.  Street!,  of  narford  county,  was  elected  to 
the^vacancy. 

Some  additions  were  made  to  the  rules,  and  a  pre- 
j  mium  list  agreed  upon,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  nine  or  ten  thou.sand  dollars. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  racing,  or  trials  of  speed,  only 
dining  three  days  of  the  exhiliition,  viz:  three  trot- 
ting races  on  Wednesday,  two  on  Thursday  and  cne, 
a  running  race,  on  Friday 

The  running  race  on  Friday  is  for  a  piece  of  si  vcr 
valued  at  j'2J0;  single  dash,  one  mile,  horses  to  t)e 
ridden  by  membe  s  of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Clul), 
welter  weights,  post  stakes.  There  are  to  be  five  en- 
tries for  each  of  the  trotting  races,  each  to  pay  ten 
percent,  of  the  premiums  for  he  privilege  of  enter- 
ing, except  for  the  race  for  horses  that  have  never 
beaten  2.3n. 
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It  was  decided  to  offer  a  sweepstake  of  ?100  for  tlie 
best  home  thoroughbred  or  import^<l  stallion,  and  a 
lil<e  stake  for  the  best  heavy  draft  stallion.  The 
horses  t«liinp  the  sweepstakes  are  not  to  conii)ete  for 
the  smaller  premiums.  The  sweepstakes  ottered  for 
stallions  last  year  were  struck  from  the  list. 

For  workin*?  oxen  the  premiums  Avcre  raised  from 
SV)  to  *1(K),  to  range  as  follows:  First  premium,  150: 
second  do  ,        third  do.,  S2(). 

A  premium  of  8  >0  was  otTered  for  the  best  ten  aeres 
of  corn.  There  was  but  little  other  change  made  in 
the  premium  list  as  offered  Inst  year. 

All  entries  of  live  stock  are  to  be  made  on  or  before 
the  21st  of  September.  It  was  agreed  that  anj-  person 
making  fraudulent  entries  shall  be  expelled  and  pro- 
liibited  from  exhibiting  thereafter.  Where  there  is 
no  competition  for  a  premium,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  money  is  to  be  retained  bj-  the  association. 
The  upper  doors  of  all  stables  will  l)e  r»  (juired  to  be 
kept  open  from  nine  A.  M.  to  tive  P.  M.  during  the 
exhibition. 

Alfred  Jenkins  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
class  If,  carriages  and  leather  manufactures,  in  the 
jilace  of  A.  Bowie  Davis,  electt  d  president  since  the 
last  exhibition. 

The  committee  on  grounds,  exhibition  hall.  Ac,  has 
been  increa.sed,  and  now  consists  of  .loseph  H.  Kie- 
3nan,  chairman,  K.  F.  :Maynard,  \V.  S.  G.  Baker,  John 
Merryman  and  C.  K.  Harrison.  Change  was  also 
made  in  the  committee  on  track,  which  now  l  onsists 
of  Geo.  B.  Mulligan,  chairman,  Geo.  P.  West,  C.  T. 
Cockey,  G.  H  Klder  and  Adolphus  C.  Cook. 

Richard  F.  Maj'nard  will  l)e  the  mjirshal,  and  W. 
1>.  Brackenridge,  of  Govanstown,  Baltimore  county 
superintendent  of  exhibition  hall.  The  oration  will 
l)e  delivered  on'  Thursday.  Senator  Thurman,  ol 
Ohio,  ha-^  been  invited  for  this  occasion,  but  has  not 
as  yet  definitely  decided  to  come,  having  requested  a 
few  days  for  consideration.  The  Committee  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  make  the  Exhibition  of  1874  a  com- 
jilete  success,  and  expect  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  farmers,  stock  breeders.  Implement  and  machine 
manufacturers,  horticulturists,  &c. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  considering  the  growth  of  organisms,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  alkalies  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  scarcely 
less  important  than  that  of  air  and  water.  Lime 
is  the  great  animal  alkali,  and  potash  the  vegetable 
one  ;  its  old  name  of  vegetable  kali  expressed  that 
fact,  and  all  the  potash  of  commerce  is  w  ell  known 
to  be  derived  from  wood  ashes,  'l  lie  importance 
of  potash  as  a  manure  has  l)een  frequently  over- 
looked by  farmers,  who  rarely  know  the  large  a- 
mounl  of  this  material  found  in  g^as^,  grain,  crops, 
leaves,  barnyard  manure,  roots,  and  fruits.  How 
potash  acts  in  plants,  in  conjunction  which  carbon 
and  silex,  to  form  woody  fiber,  starch,  sugar,  and 
oil,  is  yet  unknown  to  chemical  observers,  but  the 
fact  of  its  action  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Liebig  long 
since  pointed  out  that  the  chief  cause  of  barren- 
ness is  the  waste  of  potash  carried  off  by  rich  crops, 
especially  tobacco,  with  no  replacement  by  proper 
manure.  Mow  many  millions  of  pounds  of  potash 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  from  the  forests  of  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  grain,  tobacco,  and  licnip  !  Luckily 
one  alkali  may  be  replaced  by  another,  and  we  have 
received  a  considerable  quantity  of  soda  from  Eu- 
ropean seaweed  and  in  the  shape  of  salt.  Lat- 
terly, nitrate  of  .soda  from  natural  deposits  in  South 
America  is  brought  to  us  at  a  cheap  price, 


The  point  to  wliich  we  now  call  attention  is  that 
our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  ignored,  or  rath- 
er been  ignorant  of  the  imjiortance  of  wood  ashes 
as  a  vegetable  stimulant  and  as  the  leading  consti- 
tuent of  plants.  Even  coal  ashes,  now  thrown  a- 
way  as  useless,  have  been  show  n,  both  by  expeii- 
ment  and  analysis,  to  possess  a  fair  share  of  alka- 
line vaUie.  According  to  our  observation,  if  the 
practic£  of  putting  a  mixture  of  wood  and  coal 
ashes  around  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  par- 
ticularly early  in  the  spring,  were  followed  as  a 
general  rule,  our  crops  of  aj^plcs,  grapes,  peaches, 
etc.,  would  be  greatly  l)cncfitte(i  in  both  quality 
and  quantity,  and  the  trees  and  vines  would  last 
longer.    We  will  relate  only  one  experiment. 

Some  Iweaty-five  years  ago,  we  treated  an  old 
hollow  pippin  apple  tree  as  follows  :  The  hollow,  to 
the  hight  of  eight  feet,  was  filled  and  rammed  with 
a  compost  of  wood  ashes,  garden  mold,  and  a 
little  waste  lime  (carbonate).  This  fdling  was  se- 
curely fastened  in  by  boards.  The  next  year,  the 
crop  of  sound  fruit  was  sixteen  bushels  from  an 
old  shell  of  a  tree  that  had  borne  nothing  of  any 
account  for  some  time.  But  the  strangest  pari  w  as 
what  followed.  For  seventeen  years  after  the  fill- 
ing, that  old  pippin  tree  continued  to  flourish  and 
bear  well. 

Let  us  call  attention  to  still  another  point  of  im- 
portance in  fruit-raising.  This  is  the  bearing  year 
for  apples  and  fruit  in  general  in  Xew  England  ; 
probably  it  is  also  in  some  other  parts.  Xow  when 
such  years  come,  the  farmers  rejoice  too  much  at 
their  prosperity  and  abuse  it,  as  nearly  all  people 
do  the  gifts  of  fortune.  We  should  be  temperate 
j  as  to  the  quanity  of  our  fruit  as  well  as  of  fruit 
juices.  By  proper  trimming  and  plucking,  the 
apple  crop  in  bearing  years  may  be  reduced  to  but 
'  little  more  than  half  a  crop  as  to  number,  but  the 
j  improvement  in  size  and  price,  and  in  the  future 
eftect,  will  more  than  balance  the  loss.  Next  Fcl)- 
ruary,  jNLirch,  or  April,  according  to  latitude,  let 
the  tree  trimmer  stimulate  and  nourish  his  trees 
and  vines  with  a  fair  supply  of  ashes ;  and  in 
nearly  every  case  he  will  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
in  the  non-bearing  year. — .bc/entijic  A iiieriiaii. 

How  TO  Feed  Rye. — Says  the  American  Agri- 
ciilutrist : — W^e  have  fed  rye  to  horses  and  cows 
as  green  fodder,  cut  when  coming  into  ear,  in  which 
state  it  is  very  excellent  feed.  To  feed  rye  that 
I  has  been  cut  ripe,  we  would  thrash  it,  grind  the- 
I  grain  along  with  corn  or  oats,  cut  the  straw  in  a 
j  fodder-cutter,  moisten  it  with  water,  sprinkle  a 
'  handful  of  salt  and  three  quarters  of  the  ground 
,  feed  upon  a  large  pailful  of  the  moist  cut  straw. — 
i  This  makes  a  very  good  feed  for  an  ordinary  sized 
1  horse  when  working  moderately. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer, 

POULTRY  BREEDING. 

No.  6. 

Having  put  up  our  Poultry  house  and  prepared 
our  yards,  we  must  set  some  hens  and  raise  a  few 
chickens.  A  setting  room  of  course  is  necessary, 
which  was  (or  should  have  been)  provided  for  in 
our  Poultry  house.  During  the  warm  \\  eather  the 
nests  should  either  be  filled  with  earth  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches  or  else  a  sod  cut  and  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest.  This  should  l)e  covered 
with  straw,  just  sufficiently  to  kecj)  the  eggs  clean. 
The  earth  should  be  kept  inoisl.  A  belter  plan  still 
for  hot  weather,  is  to  use  small  movable  coops  four 
feet  square  with  a  lath  rim  attached,  of  same  size 
or  larger.  These  coops  have  no  bottom,  and  the 
hens  are  set  right  on  the  eavlli.  A  coo]:)  of  this  size 
is  large  enough  for  six  hens.  I  llnd  the  eggs  hatch 
better  on  the  ground  than  in  the  building. — 
Earlier  in  the  season  it  is  safe  to  set  the  hens  in 
the  house. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  under  the  hen  five  days 
examine  them  by  candlelight  ;  those  that  are  per- 
fectly clear,  lay  one  side  ;  they  will  not  hatch  : 
place  all  those  that  are  fertile — those  which  show 
dark  spots  in  them,  or  are  dark  on  one  side — under 
part  of  the  hens,  and  give  fresh  eggs  to  the  hen  or 
hens  that  are  thus  left  wilhoul  any.  Tliese  clear 
eggs  may  be  set  upon  eiid  in  a  cool  place,  and 
when  the  chicks  hatcl\,  boiled  for  ilicm.  Except 
in  very  early  spring,  in  latitude  south  of  New  York, 


water,  and  put  in  the  "mother"  will  retain  the  heat 
until  nearly  morning. 

The  size  of  the  one  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  was  made,  is  3^  feet  long,  20  inches 
wide,  and  10  inches  high  on  the  sides.  Four  panes 
of  glass  are  over  the  front,  each  10  x  12  inches.  A 
drop  door  in  front  closes  it  at  night  and  excludes 
rats,  weasels,  &c.  The  back  .part  decreases  in 
height  to  about  three  inches  at  the  extreme  end  : 
this  sloping  top  is  lined  with  a  sheep's  flee.ce,  the 
wool  hanging  downward.  I  prefer  putting  this  on 
in  strips,  running  lengthwise,  as  the  chicks  then 
get  between  the  strips  of  wool  and  seem  better  pro- 
tected from  the  cold. 

The  one  here  represented  had  a  hot  water  warm- 
ing attachment  ;  which  I  gave  up  a  year  or  two 
since.  Inside  of  the  "  mother,  "  through  the  glass, 
is  seen  a  small  tin  water  fountain  hanging  on  the 
side.  An  Artificial  mother  of  this  size  should  cost 
complete,  not  over  $6  :  it  will  shelter  fifty  chicks 
until  six  weeks  old,  after  which  the  number  should 
be  decreased  to  thirty. 

When  the  chicks  are  first  put  out  they  will  eat 
but  very  little.  The  yolk  of  one  egg,  boiled  hard  is 
enough  for  the  first  meal  of  thirty  chicks.  This, 
with  stale  bread  moistened  with  water,  is  their  feed 
for  the  first  three  days.  After  that  I  give  cracked 
corn  once  a  day,  also  shrunken  wheat  or  spring 
wheat — }iever  screenings — until  they  are  old  enough 
to  eat  whole  corn.  Another  good  feed,  and  one 
on  which  chickens,  both  old  and  young,  thrive  won- 


I  should  advise  the  use  of  an  Artificial  mother  for 
the  young  chicks,  instead  of  placing  them  under 
hens.  The  advantages  of  the  "  mother  "  are  clean- 
liness ;  no  treading  the  weakly  ones  under  foot ;  no 
pecking  chicks  of  another  brood  to  death  ;  no  chicks 
standing  shivering  and  peeping  with  cold,  while 
the  hen  is  clucking  and  fretting  around  the  coop — 
they  can  run  under  the  fleece  and  get  warm,  and 
out  again  at  any  time — one,  two,  three  or  more 
broods  can  be  put  into  the  "mother"  and  all  of 
different  ages  ;  while  if  hens  v\  erc  used  it  would 
require  as  many  coops  and  hens  as  there  were 
broods.  Then  there  is  the  time  saved  in  feeding  ; 
only  one  coop  (or  "  mother")  to  be  visited,  instead 
of  three  or  four. 
When  the  nights  are  cold,  a  jug  filled  Mith  hot 


derfully,  is  Indian  meal  mixed  into  a  stiff  dough 
with  water,  and  baked  in  a  pan.  Crumble  it  up 
and  feed  it.  I  give  no  water  until  the  chicks  are 
three  days  old,  after  that  they  have  pure  fresh  water 
by  them  all  the  time.  When  the  chicks  are  first  put 
into  the  "  mother,  "  grease  the  head  of  every  one, 
with  melted  lard,  or  better  still  with  an  ointment 
composed  of  one  oz.  Mercurial  Ointment  ;  one  oz. 
Lard;  half  oz.  Horn  of  Sulphur;  half  oz.  Crude 
Petroleum — thorouglily  mixed  and  incorporated  to- 
gether. This  is  sure  death  to  all  lice,  and  if  re- 
pealed in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  a  certain 
prevention  of  gapes.  As  soon  ab  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  to  roost  they  should  be  excluded  from 
the  "mother"  and  made  to  roost  on  the  trees  or  in 
the  Poultry  house. 

A.  M,  Halsted, 
Brooksidc  Poultry  Yards,  June,  1S74. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


LON(;  TAKLE  TALK  ON  DAIRY  MATTERS. 

TALK  NO.  VI. 
(  ()K\  AM)  (OB  MEAL. 

Will  it  pay  to  grind  corn  and  cob  up  together? 
Is  there  really  any  nutriment  in  the  cob  ?  are  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves  to  the  dairyman 
when  he  looks  at  the  large  quantities  of  corn  in  the 
ear  stored  in  his  buildings  ;  he  is  feeding  a  vast 
amount  of  home  raised  and  bought  grain  :  the  mill 
is  a  long  distance  off :  the  roads  are  bad  :  time  is 
money  and  the  toll  for  grinding  is  heavy  :  let  us 
see  whether  there  is  money  or  profit  in  the  cob. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  feeding 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  that  the  coarse  sharp  edged 
particles  of  cob  are  apt  to  injure  the  intestines  of 
the,  animal  and  cause  inflammation  :  allusions  to 
this  will  be  observed  in  the  testimony  we  give 
below  : 

First,  what  does  the  cob  contain  ?  Is  there  any 
nutritive  value  in  the  article  itself,  aside  from  the 
useful  part  it  might  play  as  giving  bu/k  to  the  other- 
wise fine  and  concentrated  meal? 

A  word  on  this  subject :  it  has  been  found  by  re- 
peated experiment,  by  L.  B.  Arnold,  that  corn  meal 
when  fed  dry,  alone  passes  into  the  fourth  stomcch 
of  bovines,  not  a  particle  being  found  in  the  first 
second  or  third  division  :  thus  escaping  that  thor- 
ough digestion  which  food  receives  which  passes 
into  the  first  stomach  with  coarse  food  is  re-masti- 
cated, and  goes  through  the  successive  divisions  : 
without  sufficient  bulk  in  feed,  it  passes  at  once 
into  the  fourth  stomach  :  without  enough  bulk  for 
distension  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juices  cannot  act  upon  a  concentrated  food  ;  we  re- 
member, in  our  own  experience,  the  death  of  a 
neighbor's  ox,  which  had  been  vv  orked  hard  on  a  hot 
day,  fed  meal,  and  died  :  post  mortem  examination 
showed  the  meal  in  a  wad  in  the  animal. 

Now  to  the  constituents  of  the  cob  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  ash  to  the  cob  is  56  ;  of 
which  47.1  is  potash,  1.2  soda,  4.1  magnesia,  3.4 
line,  4.4  phosphoric  acid,  1.9  sulphuric  acid,  26.4 
silica. 

2.  In  1000  parts  of  the  air  dry  cob  there  was 
found  of  water  115  ;  ash  5  :  which  contained  jjotash 
2.4,  soda  0.1,  magnesia  0.2,  lime  0.2,  phosphoric 
acid  0.2,  sulphuric  acid  o.i,  silica  1.3,  sulphur  1.3. 

3.  Dr.  Nichols  reports  an  analysis  of  corn  cob 
(very  dry)  in  the  Boston  'Journal  of  Chemistry^  as 
follows : 


Water  7.48 

Crude  Fibre  30.1t5 

Ash   1.16 

Carbo-hydrates,  fat,  albuminoids  60.41 

100  00 

This  60  per  cent,  represents  the  nutritive  value  : 
wheat  straw  contains  37  per  cent :  oat  straw  43  per 
cent :  rye  straw  30  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  of 
these  articles.  Says  Dr.  Nichols  :  "  these  results  in- 
dicate the  utility  of  feeding  them  to  our  animals, 
provided  there  are  no  objections  of  a  purely  physi- 
cal (mechanical)  character,  arising  from  bulk,  and 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  cob  to  a  sufficiently  fine 
powder." 

4.  The  Live  Stock  Journal  says  :  "If  you  have 
a  good  mill  and  can  cut  the  cobs  fine,  we  should 
advise  grinding  cobs  and  all :  we  have  fed  thous- 
ands of  bushels  of  this  ground,  and  never  suffered 
any  detriment :  we  regard  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  cob  equal  to  the  best  corn  fodder." 

5.  Thomas  Gawthorp,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  by  repeated  trials  with  his  own  cows,  has  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  they  do  as  well  with  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  bran,  as  with  pure  corn  meal  and 
bran. 

In  commenting  on  the  above  statement,  the 
Pract'ual  Farmer  ^diyi  :  "  The  amount  of  nutriment 
corn  cobs  is  so  very  small  that  this  result  will  have 
to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  ground 
cob's  acting  to  promote  digestion  by  distending 
the  stomach,"  to  which  comment  we  think  the 
analysis  somewhat  modifies. 

6.  A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Xcw  Yorker 
says  :  "  I  have  fed  corn  ground  on  the  ear  for  15 
years,  feeding  5  to  20  head  every  winter,  giving 

1  from  I  to  6  quarts  at  a  feed,  generally  twice  a  day 
for  10  years,  it  has  been  very  extensively  fed  in  this 

I  part  of  the  country,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  sin- 
gle animal's  being  injured  though  1  watched  closely 
to  see  if  I  could  detect  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  false  alarm. 

7.  "  Willis,"  in  Ohio  Farmer  \\  x\\.(t<,  :  "  In  the 
Spring  of '55  I  took  to  mill  30  bushels  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  had  it  ground  together :  some  said  that 
a  portion  of  the  cob  that  divides  the  kernel  would 
injure  the  stomach  and  intestines  :  others  said  nol. 
I  fed  it  to  a  young  span  of  mares  until  it  was  gone, 
breaking  up  in  the  mean  time  sod  ground  that  was 
never  broken  before  :  I  never  had  horses  do  better 
nor  feel  so  lively  during  all  my  Spring  work  :  I  re- 
commend it  as  a  safe  feed." 

We  have  but  one  piece  of  evidence  on  the  oihti- 
side  which  we  cannot  trace  to  its  origin,  luit  w  e 
will  give  and  comment  : 

"  Corn-cob  meal  is  a  comparatively  worthless  arti- 
cle, paying  little  more  than  the  cost  of  grinding." 
If  it  will  do  this  it  pays,  and  we  think  the  analy- 
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sis  shoAvs  It  is  comparatively  valuable  so  far  as  r^?;/- 
stituents  are  concerned. 

"The  nutriment  is  so  sm;ill  llial  jf  the  rob  were 
groundalonenoaninial  could  be  induced  to  touchit  " 

Upon  the  contrary  we  call  to  mind  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  H.  G.  Lawrence,  lo  the  effect  that  a 
cow  was  kept  a  long  time  on  cubs  alone,  scalded 
we  believe,  and  in  some  sections  now  farmers  will 
break  up  the  cobs  and  scald  ihem,  put  meal  over 
them  and  feed  to  cows. 

But  the  same  article  also  con  la 
in  favor  of  using  the  col)  : 


Bran  &  Coh-meol. 

  10   

  11>^  

  10   


"  A  pig  when  pul  up  to  fattpu,  if  fed  tooexdusively 
o  \  fine  Indian  meal,  which  is  \  ery  heari  y  (ood,  is  very 
liable  to  cloy,  from  the  f;ict  that  the  meal  will  lie  in 
a  solid  mass  in  the  stomach  and  not  rurnish  a  sufti- 
cient  distension  to  the  walls  of  that  or^an,  and  in  ihe 
intestinal  canal.    All  animals  that  are  fed  upon  high 


The  average  percentage  of  cream  (tv.  o  tests  each 

c  jw)  was  as  follows  : 

on  Bro.n. 

Cow  No.  1   8'/$  

2   9^  

"     3   ^y.  

When  it  is  remembered  that  bran  is  the  great 
dairy  feed,  that  it  has  to  be  hauled  a  longdistance 
sometimes,  and  is  scarce  and  high  at  times,  and 
that  corn  can  frequently  be  purchased  for  $2  and 
I  $3  a  barrel,  (lo  bushels  cob  and  all,)  these  figures, 
the  following  j  in  addition  to  the  testimony  above  presented,  will 
j  enable  our  dairy  friends  to  form  an  estimate  ©f  the 
value  of  cob-meal  for  dairy  feed  :  but  this  value 
will  depend  on  locality  :  whilst  the  cob  does  con- 
tain much  nutriment,  we  cannot  think  it  can  ordi- 


narily l)e  ground  fine  enough  to  render  its  proper 

ir'concentrated  and  hearty  food,  must  have  some- ^  ^jes  profitably  available  :  ^vhere  the  mill  is  at  a  long 
thing  coarser  and  more  bulky  to  V)e  tully  satisfied,  '  ^.  ,      .  ,  ,  . 


and^fo  keep  the  digestive  organs  i)i  ful  activity  and    distance,  tlie  time,  toll,  wear  and  trouble  will  n^ake 
When  it  is  ground  with  the  grain  as  Ave  commonly  i  tl-e  task  too  expcnsivcto  allow  any  profit,  especially 
find  cob  meal,  it  undoubtedly  serves  the  puri>ose  of  i  if  the  food  is  not  steamed  after  being  ground  :  but 
rlistending  the  stomach,  and  of  givnig  to  the  food  the  ;     ,         ,  ,  , 

bulk  which  the  animal  requires.  An  ox  fed  on  meal 
will  often  eat  coarse  swale  hay  with  avidity  to  gain 
that  distention  which  a  too  concentrated  foed  doe 
not  furnish,  and  without  which  thei'e  will  be  the 
gnawings  of  hunger.  ^  ^.  ,  .  , 
Still  there  is  a  trace  of  nuti-iment  m  the  cob  itself.        _  _ 

^SV^i^SX^^SSi^^i^,  ■  America  Co.n  and  Cob  Cru.her  in  our  o.  „  yanl, 
said  that '-by  rejecting  the  cobs  of  one  thousand  lbs  j  and  as  we  are  far  from  mill,  not  only  in  distance, 
of  dry  ears,  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  organic  | 
matter  is  lost,  which  consists  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar  and  extract  one^  hundred  and  j  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

twenty-seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  h t)re, forty-nve  i   °^ 

and  one-half  ix>uncls  of  matter  separated  from  fibre  I 
by  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  one  and  one-half  pounds  ! 
of  albumen,  twent  v-eight  one-hundredths  of  a  pound  i 
of  casein,  two  and  three-tenths  pounds  of  gum  or  dex- 


\\'here  the  mill  is  right  at  hand  and  toll  reasonable, 
and  especially  if  the  food  is  steamed  before  being 
fed,  we  think  the  evidence  points  to  the  advantage 
of  grinding  all  together  :  we  have  set  up  a  Young 


but  by  roads,  which  multiply  the  distance,  we  are 


ZiXC  FOR  BUTTER  BOXES. 


trine  and  seven  and  three-tenths  pounds  of  glutinous  i 
matter.  Hence  the  cob,  although  not  rich  in  nutri-  \ 


In  regard  lo  the  common  use  of  zinc  in  the  dairy, 
tive  matter,  can  by  no meaus'blsa'i^d 'to  be  destitute  !  particularly  as  the  ice  chamber  in  butter  boxes  we 
of  those  proximate  principle  which  go  to  support  I  notice  that  J.  L.  Cassels,  Chemist,  warns  dairymen 
respiration,andsustainanimalheat,  and  those  which  -  .  ,       .  \  . 

are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  nerve,  muscle,  and  housekeepers  that  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  dairy 
&c.,  and  the  phosphates  which  contribute  so  largely  .  i,f,,,cpho]d  nienslls  are  noi^nnon^  TTp  ^av« 
to  the  formation  of  bone."  It  is  probable  that  a  mix- M^"^  housenoid  utensils  aie  poisonous.  Me  sa).> 
ture  of  the  cob  with  the  meal,  secure  in  many  cases,  that  "  salts  of  zinc  are  produced  bv  the  action  of  the 
a  more  complete  digestion  of  the  food.  This  is  an  m-.  . 
cidental  advantage  which  is  independent  of  any  water  of  Lake  Lne,  on  zmc  lined  pipes,  the  water 
slight  nutriment  ^here  may  be  in  the  cob^^^^^  |  -^^       i^^^,^.^  becoming  bluish  white  and  tasting  dis- 

which  as  we  said,  is  so  slight  of  it.self  as,  m  our  opm-  j        ^  ^  ^ 

ion,  not  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  grinding,  especially  i  tinctlv  of  zinc.  Zinc  is  very  easily  dissolved,  even 
as  we  can  gain  all  the  advantage  of  a  proper  disten- I  '        ,     ,  .  ■  ^.  , 

sion  of  the  stomach  by  feeding  some  roots,  pumpkins,   by  the  weakest  acids,  and  m  situations  where  no 


or  other  coarser  food  in  connection  Avith  meal 

We  give  some  of  oi:r  own  experiments  on  three 
native  cows. 

I.  We  fed  them  4  quarts  each  wheat,  bran  (mid- 
dlings rather  ;  not  bran  proper)  morning  and  even- 
ing with  cut  hay  wet  and  mixed  ;  dry  fodder  at 
noon  :  one  peck  of  bran  a  day. 


acids  ra-e  perceptible  ;  all  its  salts  are  poisonous, 
and  the  effects  on  the  human  system  cumulative — 
— like  arsenic  in  small  doses." 

If  the  water  of  Lake  Erie,  which  we  believe  sup- 
plies Cleveland  with  drinking  water,  can  have  such 
a  corrosive,  dissolving  influence  in  24  hours,  the 
acids  in  butter,  formed  from  the  oils  it  contains. 


2.  Next  we  gave  them  2  quarts  com  and  cob  |  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  any  zinc 


meal,  and  2  quarts  bran  each  morning  and  even- 
ing, making  a  peck  a  day  ;  feed  and  treatment 
otherwise  same  :  cost  of  feed  was  about  same  in 
both  cases  :  The  result  in  pounds  of  milk  was  as 
follows  for  five  milkings  : 

on  Bran.  Bran  tC  CoJ)-mcal. 

43;<   43   

44^    45   


Cow  No.  1. 

2. 
«'  3. 


with  Avhich  they  should  come  in  contact:  we  do 
not  know  of  any  use  of  zinc  in  the  dairy  for  which 
ihe  best  liii  would  not  be  a  good  substitute,  although 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble  from  that 
source  :  zinc  is  mostly  used  as  an  ice  box  in  the 
center  of  the  butter  shelves  in  butter  boxes,  and 
this  use  keeps  the  butter  cool  and  fresh  so  that  the 
limited  development  of  butyric,  caproic  or  capryolic 
acid  on  a  short  journey,  particularly  in  good  butter, 
could  have  no  greatly  deleterious  effect  on  the  zinc. 
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Cream  Giuig-c  Lactoiiieter. 

Whicli  are  yo'ur  best  butter  cows?  Cict  some 
test  tubes,  (two  for  each  cow,  if  you  have  a  small 
dairy,  or  even  for  a  large  dairy  we  do  not  see  how 
any  accurate  relative  test  can  be  made,  unless  the 
milk  of  the  same  mess  is  made  the  basis  of  the  test) 
all  of  same  size,  and  fdl  one  for  each  cow  with 
n  ight's  milk,  and  another  set  for  morning's  milk  :  di- 
vide the  length  of  the  tube  into  tenths  and  measure 
the  number  of  tenths  of  cream  after  all  has  risen  : 
each  tenth  will  be  lo  per  cent. :  divide  each  tenth 
into  tenths  :  each  of  these  subdivisions  will  repre- 
sent one  per  cent.  :  thus,  creaui  which  occupies  one 
tenth  and  half  of  another  division,  will  be  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  test  tubes  are  graded  when  bought, 
hut  this  is  not  necessary  :  paper  would  soon  be 
washed  off :  make  a  stick  of  smooth  hard  wood  tke 
exact  length— allowing  for  bulge  at  bottom  of  tube— 
and  divide  into  tenths  and  hundredths  with  a  pencil 
and  compass  :  by  placing  this  beside  each  tube,  the 
relative  richness  of  the  milk  is  readily  ascertained  : 


make  a  frame  for  the  tubes  and  set  in  the  water  or 
on  a  shelf  where  they  will  not  be  jarred  or  broken. 
We  object  to  the  term  lactometer — milk  measurer — 
for  this  article,  because  we  have  English  to  describe 
it  :  the  Latin  does  not.  * 


The  \']RriM:s  ok  Buttermilk. — M.  Robing,  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  French  Academy,  thus 
extols  the  virtue  of  buttermilk  :  Life  exists  only  in 
combustion,  but  the  combustion,  which  occurs  in 
our  bodies,  like  that  which  takes  place  in  our  chim- 
neys leaves  a  detritus  which  is  fatal  to  life.  To 
remove  this  we  v.ould  administer  lactic  acid  with 
ordinary  food.  This  acid  is  known  to  possess  the 
power  of  removing  or  destroying  the  incrustations 
which  form  on  the  arteries,  cartilages  and  valves 
of  the  heart.  As  buttermilk  abounds  in  this  acid, 
and  i-s,  moreover,  an  agreeable  kind  of  food,  its  ha- 
bitual use,  it  is  urged,  will  free  the  system  from 
these  causes,  which  inevitably  cause  death  between 
the  seventy-fifth  (!)  and  hundredth  year."  (!) 

Salt  to  a  pound  of  Butter. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Fulton  Farmer's  Club,  Pa.,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "How  much  salt  should  be  put  in 
a  pound  of  butter?"  One  member  answered,  half 
an  ounce—  another  gave  the  receipt  of  Sharpless 
the  noted  dairyman  of  Chester  county,  which  is 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  three  pounds  of  butter. 


WHY  DONT  FARMERS  KEEP  BEES  i 

Mr.  Quinby,  of  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  a  high  au- 
thority on  everything  pertaining  to  bee-keeping, 
says  the  American  Bee  Jimrnal,  discussed  the 
above  question  in  a  paper  read  before  the  North- 
Eastern  Bee-keepers'  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting.  Lie  assigns  four  reasons  for  the  neglect 
of  bee-keeping  on  tlie  part  of  farmers.  1st.  They 
don't  know  how.  2nd.  They  doubt  if  it  will  pay. 
3rd.  They  have  had  such  poor  success  in  wintering 
bees.    4th.  They  are  afraid  of  being  stung. 

To  these  reasons,  quite  suflicient  in  themselves 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  very  few  farmers  keep 
bees,  we  would  add  another — namely,  want  of  en- 
terprise. There  is  a  quality  for  which  successful 
men  of  business  are  noted  which  is  very  scarce 
among  farmers,  and  which  we  call  "  enterprise."  It 
leads  to  the  trial  of  new  and  improved  methods;  to 
the  making  of  ventures  here  and  there  on  the  prin- 
ciple ,  "Nothing  venture,  nothing  win  ;"  to  an  in- 
telligent scrutiny,  of  things  generally  ;  and  to  en- 
ergetic action  on  any  direction  that  seems  to  pro- 
mise adequate  reward  for  dilligent  effort. 

For  some  cause  or  other  this  quality  is  lacking 
in  the  great  majority  of  farmers.  Were  it  not  so, 
there  would  be  more  manuring  and  better  tillage 
of  land  ;  fewer  bars  and  more  gates  ;  some  display 
of  taste  about  rural  homes  ;  a  general  adoption  of 
improved  stock  ;  carefully  kept  farm  accounts  ;  and 
many  other  things  that  are  as  rarely  found  around 
country  homesteads  as  hives  of  bees. 

Enterprise  is  the  result  of  education,  and  of  that 
sharpening  of  wits  which  comes  with  the  associa- 
tion of  minds  and  the  friction  of  ideas  in  the  social 
and  business  contracts  of  life.  Agricultural  col- 
leges for  farmers'  sons,  and  for  any  who  contein- 
plate  rural  industry  ;  the  circulation  of  agricultural 
periodicals  and  books  ;  more  visiting  and  travel  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  their  families  ;  the  estab- 
lishment and  energetic  working  of  farmers'  clubs  ; 
and  such  like  means,  will  tend  to  cure  an  evil  whose 
presence,  is  indicated  all  around  us  in  bad  farming, 
woe-begone  looking  homes,  tumble-down  fences, 
ill-bred  stock,  absence  of  gardens,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  neglect  of  bee-keeping. 

A  Good  Receipt  for  Feeding  Bees. — Take  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  of  refined  or  white  sugar, 
two  gallons  soft  water,one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  ten 
grains  cream-tartar  ;  put  all  together,  bring  to  a 
boil,  skim,  and  when  cold  add  eight  ounces  pulver- 
ized slippery  elm  bark,  or  fine  oat  meal,  stir  it  well, 
then  feed  in  the  hive.  During  the  summer  use  but 
four  pounds  of  sugar. 
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Live  Mode  Register , 

HINTS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  MoRf^^ES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute  in  New  \'ork,  G.  W.  Johnston 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Morse,"  in  wliich  we  find  a 
number  of  valuable  hints  regarding  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  that  most  useful  of  our  dumb 
servants.  With  reference  to  balking,  the  speaker 
said  that  horses  frequently  resist  because  they  fail 
to  understand  what  is  required  of  them  ;  or  it  may 
occur  from  overloading  sore  shoulders,  or  being 
worked  until  exhausted.  The  latter  is  especially 
the  case  in  young  animals.  The  vice  can  only  be 
corrected  by  kindness  and  gentle  treatment,  and  it 
is  recommended,  when  the  horse  attempts  it,  to 
jump  out  of  the  wagon,  and  pat  and  reassure  him 
by  a  kind  word,  carefully  examine  the  harness,  and 
then  get  in  again  as  if  expecting  him  to  go.  This 
will  generally  prove  effectual. 

Mr.  Johnston  says  that  the  French  are  the  best 
authorities  on  the  dieting  of  horses,  and  that  they 
hold  that,  under  all  circumstances  in  the  giving  of 
food,  age  and  condition  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Small  fodder  is  better  than  hay  for  old 
horses,  as  it  is  more  easily  masticated  and  swal- 
lowed. When  a  horse  is  working  hard,  his  main 
food  should  be  oats.  If  he  works  but  little,  hay 
alone  will  answer.  For  a  saddle  or  a  light  carriage 
horse,  half  a  peck  of  good  oats  and  thirteen  pounds 
of  hay  are  sufficient.  The  hay  should  be  wet  with 
salt  water — a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter. Oats  possess  more  nutritious  matter  for  mak- 
ing flesh  than  any  other  kind  of  food  ;  but  a  small 
quantity  of  mown  grass  should  always  be  given  in 
the  spring  to  horses  not  kept  in  pasture.  A  horse 
should  have  river  water  rather  than  well  or  spring 
water,  as  the  latter  is  cold  and  hard,  while  the 
former  is  sweet  and  comparatively  warm.  One 
bucket  morning  and  night,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
half  bucket  at  four  different  times  a  day,  is  the 
proper  quantity.  If  a  horse  refuses  food  after 
drinking,  he  should  be  allowed  rest,  as  the  refusal 
is  always  evidence  of  exhaustion. 

The  stable  should  always  be  well  drained  and 
sufficiently  lighted,  because  the  vapors  from  a  damp, 
putrid  floor,  and  the  sudden  change  from  darkness 
to  light,  will  almost  certainly  cause  blindness. 
Let  proper  openings  be  made,  just  under  the  ceil- 
ing, to  permit  the  hot  foul  air  to  escape,  and  free 
ventilation  be  allowed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls* 
to  admit  fresh  air,  for  impure  and  confined  air 
causes  broken  wind.  The  fresh  air  should  enter 
thi-ough  a  number  of  small  holes,  rather  than 


through  large  ones,  such  as  an  open  window,  as 
there  is  less  danger  from  drafts,  which  causes  chills 
and  colds.  The  temperature  of  a  stable  should 
not  be  over  seventy  degrees  in  summer,  nor  under 
forty-five  degrees  in  winter.  Extremes  of  heats 
or  cold  are  equally  bad.  Use  a  hot,  close,  and  foul 
stable  if  you  wish  to  kill  your  horse.  By  such 
means  glanders,  inflammation,  incurable  cough,  or 
disease  of  the  lungs  is  sure  to  follow.  Another 
very  important  matter  for  consideration  of  the 
farmer  is 

THE  MANNER  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

Although  this  subject  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  consequence 
of  its  importance,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  we 
have  yet  realized  in  the  way  of  securing  a  cover- 
ing for  the  horse's  hoof  which  shall  answer  the 
purposes  required.  Many  scores  of  different  shoes 
have  been  designed  by  persons  ready  to  vouch  for 
their  excellence,  but  they  have  generally  been  false 
in  theory.  Of  the  many  methods  of  horse -shoeing, 
that  known  as  the  Goodenough  system  seems  alone 
to  be  founded  upon  correct  principles.  The  frog 
must  be  preserved,  or  eventually  the  foot  will  be 
ruined.  The  light  of  reason  is  beginning,  in  this 
respect,  to  slowly  dawn  upon  the  rising  generation 
of  blacksmiths.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  horse's  sake, 
that  lhat  instrument  of  torture,  the  old  bar  shoe, 
may  soon  be  brought  to  mind  only  with  memories 
of  the  Inquisition. — Scientific  American. 

Parasites  in  Sheep. 

W^e  described  in  a  recent  number,  the  fatal 
character  of  this  disease  among  sheep,  and  have 
had  a  visit  since  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Virginia,  who  has  had  it  among  a  very  fine  flock  of 
Cotswolds,  part  of  which  were  from  Canada,  and 
he  thinks,  may  have  brought  the  disease  with  them. 
How  it  is  propagated  through  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
not  known,  as  it  is  not  strictly  speaking  contagious, 
as  the  term  is  usually  understood.  As  the  sheep  af- 
fected run  greatly  at  the  nostrils  and  have  a  cough, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  of  the  parasites  being 
voided  in  this  way  on  to  the  pasture  and  taken  in 
by  other  sheep.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  appear 
a  considerable  time  before  it  proves  fatal.  They 
cease  thriving,  get  very  poor  and  weak,  draw  their 
feet  under  them  close  together,  carry  their  head 
low  and  sometimes  fall  down  from  very  weakness. 

The  remedy,  and  the  only  one,  is  turpentine  in 
strong  doses,  about  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time.  On 
a  post  mortem,  the  worms  are  found  first  in  the 
lungs  and  afterwards  in  the  intestines,  are  about 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  increase  very  rapidly. 
His  losses  by  the  parasites  he  estimates  at  $1000. 
PracticLxl  Farnwr, 
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Scab  in  Sheep. 

The  Practical  farmer  on  this  subject  says: — We 
have  found  strong  tobacco  water  the  best  and  most 
effectual  remedy  for  scab.  Some  years  ago,  we 
imjxirted  from  England  a  lot  of  Leicesters,  which 
on  the  voyage  here  had  been  located  right  under 
the  chicken  coop.  They  received  all  the  droppings 
on  their  backs,  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
and  of  course  reached  us  covered  with  scab.  We 
had  them  sheared  immediately  and  lifted  each  one 
separately  in  a  large  tub  and  poured  the  tobacco 
water  over  them  at  three  or  four  different  times, 
'i'hey  w  ere  cured  completely.  The  same  sheep  had 
foot  rot,  which  we  cured  with  butyr  of  antimony. 

The  following  is  from  the  Praiiie  Farmer: — 
"  The  following  is  one  way  of  treating  scab  in 
sheep:  Take  of  flour  of  sulphur,  one  pound;  Ven- 
ice turpentine,  four  ounces ;  rancid  lard,  two 
pounds  ;  strong  mercurial  ointment,  four  ounces  ; 
mix  will  together.  The  mode  of  applying  this 
ointment  is  as  follows  :  Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
sheep,  and  proceeding  from  between  the  ears  along 
the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  divide  the  wool  in 
a  furrow  till  the  skin  can  be  touched  and  let  a 
finger  slightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  be  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  From  this  furrow 
similar  ones  must  be  drawn  along  the  shoulders 
and  thighs  to  the  legs,  as  far  as  the  wool  extends. 
As  if  much  infected,  two  or  more  furrows  should 
be  drawn  along  each  side  parallel  with  that  on  the 
back  ;  and  one  down  each  side  before  the  hind  and 
fore  legs.  This  ointment  should  be  used  in  very 
cold  or  wet  weather.  Make  a  new  sheep  fold,  and 
destroy  the  old  by  burning  it,  mangers  and  all. — 
Cleanliness  above  all  things  is  necessary.  Such 
part  of  fences,  and  the  posts  where  the  sheep  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  themselves  against 
should  be  burned." 

BoTS. —  The  American  Agriculturist  says— Bots 
are  larvoe  of  the  horse  gad-fly  {yEstrus  eqims),  and 
are  in  a  condition  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth  or  butterfly.  They  therefore 
can  not  breed  or  reproduce  themselves  in  the 
stomach  of  a  horse,  being  imperfect  insects  and  in- 
capable of  breeding.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  their 
presence  in  the  horse's  stomach  than  to  get  rid  of 
them.  If  the  yellow  nits  or  eggs  which  may  be 
seen  upon  horses'  knees  or  shoulders  in  July  or 
August  are  washed  off  with  warm  water,  or  scraped 
off  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  the  horse  can  not  lick 
them  off  and  carry  them  to  their  temporary  resting- 
place.  Every  farmer  .should  learn  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  insects  and  animals  with  which  he 
comes  in  contact ;  then  he  would  know  how  to 
treat  them  with  propriety. 


Casting  thk  Calf  Bed.— The  Live  Stock  Journal 
gives  the  following  as  the  best  treatment :  Inversion 
of  the  uterus,  commonly  known  as  falling  down  of 
the  calf  bed,  may  be  prevented  by  applying  a  truss 
immediately  after  the  calf  is  born.  If  you  have  no 
truss  at  hand,  you  will  have  to  elevate  the  hind  ex- 
tremities, which  can  be  done  by  raising  the  litter  be- 
hind or  raising  the  floor  In  returning  the  uterus, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  dust,  straw  or 
any  offending  body  to  adhere  to  it.  After  it  has  been 
returned  administer  tinct.  opium  1  oz. 
Treatment  fok  curb.— The  same  journal  says: — 
Clip  the  hair  from  oil  the  entire  surface  of  the  en- 
largement, and  then  apply  a  mixture  of  hog's  lard  4 
dr.;  cantharides  1  dr  ;  biniodide  ot  mercury,  1  dr.; 
spread  a  thin  coating  of  the  above  over  the  part  and 
rub  in  for  tifteen  minutes,  then  tie  the  animal  so  as 
he  may  not  bite  or  rub  the  curb,  at  the  same  time 
give  as  much  rest  as  possible.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  apply  a  little  lard  or  sweet  oil  if  a  nice  scab  has 
formed. 

Fistula  ok  Polk  Evil.— The  Ti-ibune  gives  the  fol- 
lowing :— Forty  grains  iodine,  20  drops  oil  cedar,  30 
drops  oil  sassafras,  50  drops  spirits  turpentine,  1  ounce 
gum  euphorbium,  ounce  Spanish  flies;  cut  the  io- 
dine with  alcohol;  mix  all  together:  then  stir  in 
hog's  lard  to  the  desired  thickness.  Then  cut  away 
the  hair  over  the  swelling  with  sharp  scissors  for 
some  inches  around,  even  if  it  has  gone  into  a  run- 
ning ulcer,  and  spread  the  salve  with  a  small  mop.— 
Every  second  or  third  day  wash  off  clean  with  strong 
soapsuds,  and  repeat  the  application.  A  permanent 
cure  may  be  expected  in  a  short  time,  unless  the  treat- 
ment has  been  too  long  defeired. 

Killing  Lice  on  Cattle.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Western  Rural- says:— "My  remedy  which  has 
been  effectual,  is  to  give  svilphur,  salt,  and  wheat 
bran,  mtxed,  equal  parts,  three  times  a  week  on 
warm  days.  For  horses  and  colts,  I  add  saltpeter." 

Buttermilk  and  Scurvy.— The  Colorado  Agricul- 
turist says :  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  finds 
buttermilk  to  be  an  almost  unfailing  cure  for  scurvy 
in  hogs.  To  prove  the  fact,  among  other  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  notice,  he  says  he  owns  sever- 
al pigs  which,  a  few  weeks  since,  were  suffering  ter- 
ribly from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  that  a  spee- 
dy cure  was  effected  by  merely  pouring  the  butter- 
milk over  them  a  few  times  in  the  pen.  Readers  will 
do  well  to  remember  this  simple  remedy. 

Sows  Eating  Pigs.— A  Veterinarian  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  thus  advises  a  correspondent :  Watch  the  hog 
the  first  few  days  after  the  pigs  are  born,  and  if  she 
evinces  a  desire  to  eat  her  pigs,  give  her  an  emetic 
composed  of  tartar  emetic,  three  grains;  powdered 
ipecacuanha  and  powdered  white  hellebore  of  each 
eight  grains;  mix  and  throw  dry  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hog. 

Garget  Remedy.— Dr.  Bronson  of  Michigan,writes 
the  New  York  Tribune  :— My  remedy  for  garget  ^is 
one  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  every  other  day  for 
three  days,  then  skip  a  few  days,  and  feed  again  if  a 
cure  is  not  effected.  I  think  three  doses  will  heal  the 
most  obstinate  case.  By-the-way,  any  person  who 
keeps  cows,  should  feed  to  each  the  above  dose  of 
saltpeter,  once  in  two  weeks,  through  the  milking 
season,  and  there  will  be  no  complaint  of  garget. 
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A  (  HAT  WITH  THE  LADlllS  FOR  JULY. 

liV   PATUXENT  PI.ANTKR. 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  cliarmsofe  rliest  birds." 

In  search  of  much  treasured  liealth,  only  properly- 
appreciated  when  it  is  lost,  I  embraced  ti.e  ofier  of 
comfortable  carriages  and  fast  horses,  kindly  tender- 
ed by  my  hospitable  friends  in  the  old  city  of  George- 
town, to  see  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  town, 
and  from  its  lofty  heights  to  enjoy  the  panorama 
which  is  spread  out  witli  the  silver  lining  of  the  fam- 
ed Potomac,  skirting  the  greeu  hills  of  Virginia,  in 
the  early  morn  or  fading  evening,  during  the  mild 
days  of  the  beautiful  June  just  passed.  In  doing  so, 
the  rural  scenes  I  met,  were  intended  to  be  painted 
by  my  own  rude  pencil,  and  hints  of  useful  domestic 
economy  enforced  in  my  talk  with  my  lady  friends, 
but  though  I  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  to  acquire  the 
physical  and  mental  ability  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  na- 
ture refused  my  urgent  desires,  and  I  have  to  ask  my 
indulgent  fair  readers  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the 
homely  but  life-like  picture  of  a  rural  Poet,  which 
effusion  comes  luckily  to  my  mind. 

THE  FARM. 
*   *   *  * 

And  now,  at  nature's  cheerful  voice. 
The  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods  rejoice. 

The  lark  ascends  the  skies ; 
And  soon  the  cock's  shrill  notes  alarm 
'ilie  sleeping  people  at  the  farm. 

And  bids  them  arise. 
Then  to  the  dairy's  cool  retreat, 
Tlie  busy  maids  together  meet ; 

The  careful  mistress  sees, 
Some  tend  with  skilful  hand  the  churns, ' 
Where  the  thick  cream  to  butter  turns. 

And  some  the  curdling  cheese. 
And  now  comes  Thomas  from  the  house. 
With  well  known  cry  to  call  the  cows, 

Still  sleeping  on  the  plain ; 
They  quickly  rising,  one  and  all. 
Obedient  to  the  daily  call 

Wind  slowly  through  the  lane. 
And  seethe  rosy  milkmaid  now, 
Seated  beside  the  horned  cow. 

With  milking-stool  and  pail ; 
The  patient  cow,  with  dappled  side. 
Stands  still,  unless  to  lash  her  side 

With  her  convenient  tail. 
And  then  the  poultry,  (Mary's  oharge,) 
Must  all  be  fed,  and  let  at  large, 

To  roam  about  again  ; 
Wide  open  swings  the  great  barn  door, 
And  out  the  hungry  creatures  pour, 

To  pick  the  scattered  grain. 
Forth  plodding  to  the  heavy  plough, 
Tlie  sun-burnt  lab'rer  hastens  now, 

To  guide  with  skilful  arm  ; 
Thus  all  is  industry  around, 
No  idle  hand  is  ever  found, 

Within  the  busy  farm. 


1  have  the  ability  to  add  that  the  dairy  and  the 
poultry  need  much  care  this  month.  Some  fruits  are 
in  season  by  drying,  canning  and  preserving.  Secure 
in  time  a  cherry  stoner,  apple  and  peach  pearer  and 
slicer,  also  a  good  fruit-dryer,  it  will  well  repay  ex- 
pense the  first  month  it  is  used.  Currant  Jellies,  and 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  wines  can  be  made  this 
month,  also  Blackberries  put  up  for  winter  use  and 
sale,  and  manufactured  into  that  deIi(;ious  drink— so 
who]  some  and  such  a  help  to  temperance— Black- 
berry wine  ! 

Green  fox  grape  jelly  can  be  made  now,  and  the 
whole  grape  made  into  a  lovely  and  luscious  preserve. 


Jams.— Molly  writes  the  Germantown  TelcrjrapJt, 
!  that  it  is  not  geneially  known  that  boiling  fruii  a 
^  long  time,  and  skiinming  it  well,  ii  ithout  the  sugar  and 
without  a  cover  to  the  preserving  pan,  is  a  very  eco- 
nomical and  excellent  way— economical  because  the 
bulk  of  the  scum  rises  from  the  fruit,  and  not  from 
sugar,  if  the  latter  is  good  ;  and  boiling  it  without  a 
cover  allows  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles 
therefrom ;  the  preserves  keep  firm  and  well-flavor- 
ed. The  proportions  are,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Jam  made  in  this  way 
of  currants,  sti-awberries,  raspberries  or  gooseberries, 
is  excellent.  The  best  jam  I  know  of  is  made  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  gooseberries  and  raspberries.  Some 
made  by  us  last  year  of  this  half-and-half  mixture, 
was  preferred  to  all  others. 

Grape  Wixe.— A  correspondent  in  the  German- 
town  Telegraph,  gives  the  following  recipe  for  pro- 
ducing excellent  wine : 

Five  Gallons  Wine.   Express  the  juice  from  twenty 
pounds  grapes,  rinse  the  pulp  and  skins  in  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  mash  them  and  strain 
i  through  a  coarse  cloth,  add  this  to  the  juice  and  put 
I  in  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  each  gallon;  when 
;  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  the  Avhole  into  a  ke?,  hav- 
ing the  bung  open,  and  let  it  stand  where  the  tem- 
!  perature  will  be  about  70  degrees  until  fermentaliun 
ceases  ;  then  bung  tight,  and  let  it  rest  for  a  month  to 
settle,  when  it  should  be  draw^n  off  quietly,  the  keg 
well-washed,  and  the  wine  returned  to  it,  adding  one 
pound  good  raisins ;  and  if  the  wine  does  not  seem 
sweet  enough  two  pounds  sugar  may  be  added  to  the 
whole    The  necessity  of  doing  this  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  grapes. 
The  wine  should  remain  until  the  keg  is  wanted 
!  the  next  season,  when  it  may  be  bottled  for  use. 
j    Currant  Jelt^y  —Scald  the  currants,  then  press, 
'  strain  and  measure  them.   Put  the  juice  on  to  boil 
I  ten  minutes ;  pour  it  while  boiling  over  tlie  sugar, 
I  allowing  a  pound  to  every  pint  of  juice. 

!  To  Kkkp  Air  from  Wine  or  Cider  Durinc 
I  Fkrmkn  TA  l  lON. — llie  Boston  Journal  of  Cheniis- 
j  try  says,  that  a  tin  tube  made  like  a  siphon,  driven 
j  into  the  vent  of  a  barrel  of  wine  or  cider,  and  tlie 
i  other  end  inserted  into  a  vial  of  water,  will  pre- 
j  vent  the  air  from  entering  tlie  barrel  while  the  gas 
I  escapes  through  the  water.  Make  the  barrel  other- 
I  wise  tight.  When  the  cider  or  wine  is  done  work- 
I  ing,  the  water  in  the  Ijoltle  will  cease  bubbling.  It 
requires  no  hiling  up,  as  there  is  no  loss. 


